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THE WAR. 


LT; seems probable that no decisive event will occur in 
Bulgaria until the compaign is interrupted by winter. 
The continued attacks on Plevna are apparently purpose- 
less, for even the capture of the entrenched camp would 
gags little practical advantage as long as Osman PasHa 
as a safe live of retreat to Sofia. The statement that 
General Toptusen has prepared plans for a regular siege 
may perbaps be only published in explanation of the 
abandonment of the system of direct assault. If a great 
engineer hats really determined on a formal siege, he must 
have some reason for the enterprise; but it is difficult to 
understand the policy of treating Plevna as if it 
were a regular fortress. The final occupation of Sebas- 
topol by the Allies gave them possession of an impor- 
tant fortress and port; and, in connexion with the naval 
blockade, it irvolved the destruction of the enemy’s fleet. 
Plevna is merely a certain area of land which happened to 
offer facilities for the construction of earthworks. What- 
ever may be the value of the position, there is no reason 
to believe that it will be taken before the winter. On the 
right flank of the invading army Menewer Aur has found 
bimself too weak to attempt a decisive movement, and 
it remains to be seen whether his successor will be more 
fortunate. In surrendering his command at Biela the 
CzarewitcH has probably satisfied himself that there is 
no danger of a formidable attack. SuLeman Pasna, who 
might perhaps have enabled Menemet AL! to bring superior 
forces into the field, persisted to the last in his bombard. 
ment of the Russian positions in the Shipka Pass, with no 
useful result except the detention of General Raprrzky’s 
troops in his front. In Armenia the Tarkish commanders 
are revictualling Kars, in anticipation perbaps of a Russian 
blockade during the winter. During the present week 
serious fighting has been renewed in Armenia, but no cer- 
tain conclusion can be drawn from the vague and con. 
flicting accounts which have been received. As the 
assailants, the Russians have thus far failed both in 
Europe and Asia; and, though it is probable that they 
may retrieve their disasters in the next campaign, they 
have incurred heavy loss and enormous expense. The 
resources of the Turkish Government must have been 
heavily strained ; and their supplies of men and money 
cannot be inexhaustible. An able military writer has 
lately shown that the Turkish generals have in almost all 
cases failed to profit by the mistakes of the enemy. There 
has undoubtedly been a disposition in England to exagge- 
rate successes which were at first wholly unexpected; 
and it will not be surprising if the ‘lurks estimate too 
highly the partial successes which they have obtained. 
Their indifference to English opinion is the natural 
result of increased confidence in their own strength, 
and of the certainty that they have no aid to expect from 
England. Influence of one Government over another can 
only be maintained by hope or fear. A year ago Lord 
Derby was reminded that his peremptory demands on the 
Porte would be ineffective nd re they were backed either 
by promises or threats. The appointment of CHErker 
Pasua to a military command in Bulgaria is probably 
intended as a deliberate defiance of the counsels and 
warnings of the English Government. Nothing is gained 
or lost at the moment by a slight to a Power which is 
neither an enemy nor a friend. 
In selecting winter quarters the Russians will be seriously 
embarrassed by the necessity or duty of protecting the 


Bulgarians, who, under cover of their presence, have offered 
deadly provocation to the Turks. The Emperor's honour 
and generosity will be deeply concerned in securing his 
clients against the consequences of his own imprudent 
haste. The appointment of Prince TcnerKkassky and of 
other civilians to administer the government of Bulgaria 
was unnecessary and premature. The Christian population 
naturally deemed themselves secure in the protection of 
the Russian Government when it provided for the perma- 
nent administration of territory which was to be immedi- 
ately conquered. It is now said that Tirnova, which had 
been selected as the capital of the province, is not to be 
included in the positions held by the invading army during 
the winter. There is little prospect of a mitigation of the 
intolerable sufferings which have resulted from an un~- 
necessary war. Those who encouraged the Russian enter- 
prise are, as might be expected, anxious to disclaim the 
responsibility of the slaughter perpetrated in the war and 
of the accompanying outrages. Mr. GLapsTone assured 
the Liberals at Nottingham that all the evils which have 
occurred might have been prevented if the Government 
had adopted a policy which he supposes himself to have 
recommended. He holds that the English fleet, with or 
without the aid of foreign contingents, ought to have occu- 
pied the narrow seas, so as to intercept all intercourse 
between European and Asiatic Turkey. The maintenance 
of the blockade until all the reforms demanded of the 
Porte had been conceded, would, in Mr. GuapstTone’s 
opinion, have produced immediate submission. At the 
worst, the war which might have ensued would have been 
short in duration and certain in its result. It would then, 
it seems, have been unnecessary for a Russian army to 
cross the Danube; and, indeed, the loss of life which has 
occurred may be attributed to the English Governme:t 
because it rejected Mr. GLapstone’s advice, which was in 
fact never given. 

Lord Dersy’s refusal to concur in the joint action 
vaguely proposed by the three Imperial Governments was 
earlier in time than the Bulgarian outrages. Nothing had 
then happened to justify coercive measures against Turkey 
which might not have furnished a reason for similar inter- 
ference when Mr. GLapsToNE was at the head of the Go- 
vernment, or when he renewed in 1871 the Treaty of 
Paris. It is true that there was an insurrection in Herze- 
govina, probably stimulated by foreign intrigues ; but it is 
a novel doctrine that a State may declare war against a 
Government which it has undertaken to protect, merely 
because the proposed victim is embarrassed by internal 
difficulties. Mr. GLapstone’s naval war or blockade would 
have been a strange result of theinsurrection. If he means 
that the concerted pressure on Turkey should have been 
applied after the Bulgarian disturbances, he commits him- 
self to the theory that domestic misgovernment may be a 
legitimate cause of war. There is no doubt that the 
Turkish Government was morally responsible for crimes 
which it has since declined to punish; but it would be in- 
convenient to apply Mr. Giapsrone’s rule to Russia, which 
has permitted outrages almost equally atrocious on the 
part ofthe Bulgarians. The infamous treatment of Jewish 
fugitives by some of the liberated Christians would have 
been unpardonable even if it had borne the character of 
retaliation ; but the sufferers belonged, like the Christians 
themselves, to a subject race, nor had they either the oppor- 
tunity or the inclination to furnish an excuse for barbarous 
vengeance. It would be absurd to excuse the atrocities of 
last year because they have since been imitated. The 
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present question is whether such crimes constitute a case 
of war against the Government which instigates or permits 
them. The great majority of the House of Commons dis- 


sented from the opinion which Mr. GLapsfoye now. 


expresses, that it was the duty of England to concur in an 
intervention which would almost certainly have resulted 
in war. 


Some of the Correspondents who write from the seat of | 
war appear to form a dispassionate judgment of the events | 
and probabilities of the campaign. Butit is difficult to place | 
reliance on the discrimination of a passionate partisan who | 


is more Russian than the Russians themselves. One of the 
military Correspondents ef the Times, not satistied with 
recognizing the undoubted bravery of the Russian troops, 
asserts that to every private the contest is a Holy War, 
and that the Russian soldier prefers the EMpgror’s honour 
to his own life. The writer has probably never spoken 


pamphlet; but M. pe Fourrou has discovered a law under 
which the exposure of such a pamphlet is an invasion of 
the majesty of the administration. Here, again, the for- 
bidden wares may be more briskly disposed of than if they 
had been allowed to take their chance in a window; but 
the bookseller will not love the Minister any the better 
because he has been able to defeat him. 

The thing that is so puzzling about this policy is 
the want of any sense of proportion which it betrays 
in those who have devised it. There are certain 
positive disadvantages connected with it. M. pe Fourrou 
himself cannot expect to be popular with the tradesmen 
with whose business he interferes. Doubtless he has 
counted the cost, and come to the conclusion that the 
| hatred of the classes who sell newspapers, pamphlets, and 
| pocket-handkerchiefs is worth incurring in consideration 
' of the gain of stopping the circulation of unsound opinions. 


to a Russian soldier, nor can he have any means of | It is wonderful that he should feel thus absolutely sure of 


appreciating his sentiments. It is not surpri-ing that 


the same enthusiast sees in Plevna another Metz, al- | 


though Metz was effectually surrounded, and although a 


large convoy reached Plevna last week almost without op- | 


position. Credalous admirers of Russia are again assured 
that there is still time to reach Adrianople by way of Sofia 
before the close of the campaign. It is, in truth, not im- 
probable that within a few days the arrival of the Guards 
may encourage the Russian generals to attempt a new 
attack on Plevna; but the attempt may for the third or 
fourth time fail, and even if Osman Pasua is compelled to 
retreat, his army will stillstand in the way of a rapid advance 
on Adrianople. General TopLeBen’s presence will supply 
any deficiency in engineering skill; but there is no reason 
to suppose that the Russian strategy has become more 
skilful since the beginning of the war. If the tine feelings 
of soldiers compensate for the incapacity of their com- 
manders, it is not improbable that the Turkish private also 
may regard the war on his own side as holy, and that he 


may prefer his religion, if not the honour of the Suxtay, to | 


his own life. 


FRANCE. 


ia French Ministry seem resolved to get rid at any 
cost of the discredit of being Orleanist in their sym- 
pathies. The party which is historically associated with 
the Citizen Kine has often been taunted with its bourgeois 
ways of thinking. An appeal to the country was supposed 
to stand in the Orleanist vocabulary for an appeal to the 
shopkeepers. The Duke of Broctis has perhaps besought 
M. be Fovurrov to take care that this stigma shall no longer 
attach to his friends. At all events M. pe Fourrov has 


rendered the Duke this service, whether it has been asked | 


for or not. If there is any consistent purpose to be traced 
throughout the recent acts of the Minister of the Ixrerior, 
it is the purpose of irritating and inconveniencing retail 
traders. The last thing that an unpopular English 
Minister would think of doing would be to declare war 
against “ W. H. Swirmand Soy.” It is the first thing that 


occurred to M. pz Fourrov. Muchas Mr. Cross may dislike | 


Mr. Giapstone’s views on the Eastern question, he would 
never dream of disputing his riglit to share with the last 
Derby winner the honours of an illustrated pocket-hand- 
kerchief. When M. Turers is raised to the same dignity, 
M. vx Fovrtov is at once on the alert. The enterprising shop- 
keeper who thought to turn an honest penny by the 
national mourning is now perhaps drying his tears on the 
bulk of a stock which this energetic Minister has made 
unsaleable. We say “perbaps,” because there is another 
possibility which would leave the vendor with no tears to 
wipe away. It may be that the handkerchiefs which he 
thought to sell publicly and cheaply he is now selling 
privately at a figure proportionate to the difficulty of dis- 
tribution rather than to the cost of production. A seditious 
pocket-handkerchief may have charms for young and ardent 
Republicans which would be wanting if the handkerchief in 
question could be bought like any other. We may be certain, 
however, that even if the trade in pocket-handkerchiefs has 
been stimulated by the very measure which M. pz Fourrou 
intended for its destruction, the traders are none the better 
disposed towards him. They may profit by what he has 
done, but they judge him by what he has meant todo. It 
is the same, no doubt, with the booksellers. Literature is 
not so thriving in a French provincial town that a book- 


really achieving this purpose, and still more wonderful that 
he should think such a purpose worth achieving. Sup- 
posing, for example, that nota single pocket-handkerchief 
with a portrait of M. Tiers in the corner has been allowed 
to pass the linendraper’s threshold, M. pe Fourrov cannot 
believe that those who know enough about M. Tiers to 
care to buy a likeness of him will forget his existence 
because they are obliged to use an unadorned instead of 
an illustrated pocket-handkerchief. It is nou the actual 
readers of newspapers alone that constitute the public 
opinion of a country; it is that much larger body who 
gain such views as they have from those who do read 
newspapers. If M. pe Fourrov could have suppressed 
the Journal des Débats or the République Fiangaise, he 
might have done a real service to the Government. 
But to limit the sale of them can avail little, be- 
cause the restriction necessarily takes effect at the 
wrong end. The readers whose opinions are founded 
directly on their favourite newspaper go on getting 
it as regularly, though perhaps not quite so conveni- 
ently, as before. The readers whose opinions have only an 
indirect connexion with any particular journal are the only 
readers who find any difficulty in getting their accustomed 
supply. As regards pamphlets, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that their circulation or their influence in France is 
more extensive than it is in England, and in that case it is 
impossible to believe that a single seat in the Chamber would 
have been lost or won if every bookseller in France had 
been allowed to fill his windows with them at his pleasure. 


The present Government have a different people to 
deal with in many respects from that which the Imperial 
Government had to deal with. The war, and the political 
conflicts since the war, have made it impossible to secure 
| the same ready acceptance for any fiction with regard to its 
opponents that the Executive may choose to put in circula- 
tion. Nor can it be expected that the most ignorant of the 
peasants should feel the same distrust of tlie Republican 
party that he felt of the Opposition under the Empire. The 
| French peasant is naturally suspicious. He knows that he 
| has lived and prospered for six years under the Republic, 
| and now he hears that the Republic is assailed by a Go- 
vernment which is reactionary and clerical. Why should 
he take any part in this attack? He has no love tor titles 
of nobility ; therefore, the fact that the list of ofiicial eandi- 
dates is far richer in dukes and marquesses than the Re- 
publican list is no recommendation in his eyes. He is 
Conservative no doubt, and has a rational affection for the 
powers that be, provided they have the strength to keep 
themselves the powers that be. But he may reasonably 
feel uncertain just now as to which are the powers that 
answer to this description. He has heard of Royalist 
conspiracies against the Republic as long as there has 
been a Republic to conspire against. May not the so- 
called Government of De Broauizs and Fourrous be only 
the latest form of this conspiracy? What the peasant’s 
suspicions suggest his pride will probably confirm. For 
the first time for nearly thirteen years he has been told it 
does not matter which way he votes. The Republic of 
1848 flattered him; the Empire flattered him; the Re- 
public of M. Turers flattered him; the Republic’ of M. 


| 


Gambetta is flattering him at this moment. Why should 
he turn away from all these pleasant speeches, and attach 
himself to a Government which says plainly that it 


| means to keep its hold of power whether the elections 


go for it or against it. If the peasant votes against 
such a Government as this no harm can come of it. He 


seller can be indifferent to the chance of selling a political | will only have dropped a scrap of paper into the ballot-box, 
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and if he finds after all that the Government is too strong 
for him, no one will know that he has voted against it. 
Perhaps, too, the Government may not be too strong for 
him. More than once since 1870 it has been said that the 
Republic is drawing to an end, and that Navoneon IV. 
or the Count of CuamuorD is about to mount the throne. 
But nothing has come of all these prophecies; and what 
he hears now may be only another instance of the clerical 
disposition to mistake eager wishes for impending events. 
If it is so, he cannot be wrong in voting for the Re- 
public. If it is not so, no one but himself will be aware of 
his error, and it will be his own fault if anybody besides 
himself ever becomes aware of it. 

Of course all these speculations may prove false, and 
Marshal MacManon may have a majority in the new 
Chamber. All the probabilities, however, point the other 
way, and for once it is very hard to believe that probabili- 
ties are deceptive. The demeanour of the Republican 
party is the demeanour of men who mean and expect to 
win. There is a singular quietness about their proceedings 
which is intelligible on the theory that it springs from con- 
scious strength, but is hardly intelligible on any other 
theory. It may be objected that conscious strength is not 
always the same thing as real strength, and that 
the Republican party may all the time be believing 
in a result which may never come to pass. That is a point 
upon which every one must judge for himself. All that 
can be done here is to set out the several probabilities with 
as little bias as possible. It is a good augury for the Re- 
publicans that they seem at length to have mastered the 
true principle of party action. They no longer insist upon 
impossible concords; they are ready to admit that there 
are wide differences among them, and that they must not 
look for more than a general agreement to pursue, and if 
possivle to compass, certain definite ends. In this respect 
M. Louis Buanc’s speech to the electors is the most Parlia- 
mentary that has been delivered since the 16th of May. 
He is not in the least carried away by M. Tuers’s praises 
of the late Chamber. Indeed he holds it to have been but 
a poor thing in Chambers; and, if it had not been flouted by 
Marshal MacManon, its merits might never have been dis- 
covered. But, though it does not do the things which M. 
-Lovis Buanc wishes done, and though it did many other 
things which he would gladly see undone, he admits that 
it is fighting against arbitrary power, and in that character 
he means to give it his hearty support. Not so very long 
since the predecessors of M. Lovis Bianc and his friends 
would have beheaded nine-tenths of the “ 363.” It is 
certainly a change for the better that M. Lours Bianc only 
proposes to make use of them. 


MR. LOWE ON THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


R. LOWDP’S essay in the Fortnightly Review on the 
proposed new Reform Bill will perhaps convince 

many of his political allies, if indeed they need convincing ; 
but it will not affect their pledges at the hustings, or their 
votes in the House of Commons. Lord Hartiyaron’s 
adoption of the doctrine that the suffrage ought to be equal 
and uniform snfliced to convert the whole Liberal party, 
with the exception of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Goscuen. It is 
impossible to suppose that a momentous change of opinion 
was the mere result of deference to the judgment and 
authority of the Liberal leader. Lord Hartineron has, by 
prudence, firmness, and undoubted honesty, deserved and 
acquired the confidence of his party ; but statesmen with 
whom he would certainly not at present claim equality 
have not been obeyed with equal readiness and unanimity 
when they have propounded some new political principle. 
Pirr was deserted by many of his followers when 
he proposed the removal or diminution of Catholic disabili- 
ties ; and the suicidal folly of breaking up the Conservative 
party was not obvious enough to the Protectionists of 1846 
to deter them from preferring the factious appeals of Lord 
Georce Bentivck and Mr. to the patriotic counsel 
and example of Pert. The extension of the honsehold 
franchise to the counties may pethaps in its consequences 
prove to be more important than the repeal of the Corn 
Laws; yet the Liberal party accepted Lord Hartinaron’s 
decision without asking fur even a plausible argument in 
its favour. When Lord Joun Russuit five-and-twenty 
years ago proposed a new Reform bill in the hope of re- 
freshing his waning popularity, his adherents were less 
eager to submit to the guidance of their leader. The dis- 


content of the Liberals of that time with an unnecessary 
agitation was a principal cause of the subsequent deposi- 
tion of Lord Jonn Russet in favour of Lord Patmersron, 
who took care that there should be no degradation of the 
franchise in his time. Seven or eight years have passed 
since Mr, Guapstone declared himself in favour of universal 
suffrage ; but the party which afterwards supported him in 
many great and difficult measures gave no response to his 
democratic enthusiasm. 

Lord Hartineton will probably on some future occasion 
explain his reasons for assenting to Mr. TReveLyan’s 
motion. In the meantime, the numerous members who 
have followed his example have assuredly not been con- 
vinced by the arguments which their leader neglected to 
use. The motive of their sudden evolution has nothing to 
do with argument or with public expediency. It was 
probably assumed, not without reason, that uniformity 
of sufirage would henceforth be an article of the 
Liberal faith, to be accepted on pain of political ex- 
communication. Mr. TrEVELYAN, and the section of 
the Liberal party of which he is an active member, 
are perfectly consistent in promoting a measure which 
tends to render the Constitution more democratic. Some of 
them would perhaps approve Mr. Guapstone’s famous 
declaration that participation in human flesh and blood 
constitutes a sufficient title to a share in the government 
of the country. Less extreme reformers rightly perceive 
that the proposed measure would diminish or destroy the 
influence of education, of property, and of rank. A few 
may be deluded by the conventional argument that a man 
on one side of a hedge or a brook is as good as his neigh- 
bour on the other side, who has perhaps already a right to 
vote. The excuses by which moderate Liberals can have 
reconciled themselves to their extraordinary display of 
docility are more difficnlt to conjecture. If they merely 
desired to avoid a rupture with their democratic allies, they 
sacrificed all pretensions to independence. Their conscious- 
ness of indiscreet haste betrays itself in some cases by 
an attempt to persuade themselves and others that the 
whole question is of secondary importance. The active 
promoters of uniform suffrage understand better the value 
of the position which is tamely evacuated by its natural 
defenders. With the distinction between the borough and 
the county franchise, small constituencies are destined to dis- 
appear; and consequently the representation of minorities, 
for which modern theorists sometimes affect to provide, 
will be permanently abolished. The dominant multitude 
will make short work of three-cornered constituencies and 
other artificial contrivances for effecting the object which 
has been much better accomplished under the old system 
of varied representation. Mr. Brigut, Mr. 
and Mr. Guapstone have at least the merit of candour 
when they avow the intention of absolutely excluding their 
opponents from all share in the conduct of public affairs. 
If the political history of the people of Laputa who ex- 
tracted sunbeams from cucumbers had been recorded by 
GuLtiver, it would perhaps have appeared that they deduced 
a representation of minorities from a constitution founded 
on universal suffrage and equal electoral districts. 


’ The earlier part of Mr. Lowe’s essay forms in some 
respects a paradoxical contrast with his more serious argu- 
meut. He has apparently persuaded himself that the 
Liberals will be more susceptible to considerations of 
immediate party interest than to the permanent welfare of 
the country. He therefore reminds his political friends 
that at the last election Lord Drersy’s leap in the dark 
seemed to have landed the Conservatives on solid ground. 
The next Parliament will show whether Mr. Lows is 
justified in his conjecture that the present Ministers will 
again command a majority. He refers to the paradoxical 
success of Mr. Diskagu’s bold experiment as a possible 
precedent for the result of a second change in the 
represeutative system. It was perhaps not worth while 
to warn the Liberals who are already pledged of 
the danger of giving their nominal or conventional 
adversaries a second triumph. A revolutionary measure 
which produced no worse result than a Ministry led by Sir 
Srarrord Nortucore would not create profound alarm. 
Mr. Lowe’s speeches in the Reform debates of ten ycars 
ayo, and the weightier passages of his present essay, 
suiliciently prove that his real apprehensions are directed 
to perils more serious than any which are likely to arise 
from the existence of a mildly Conservative Government. 
The evils of unqualified democracy are not exaggerated 
respect for established institutions or slackness in legisla- 
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tion. As Mr. Lowe justly complains, the advocates of a! liberation unprofitable to themselves. The nearest analogy 
more popular franchise almost uniformly abstain from | to the present state of the English colonies is to be found 
the provinces which af.erwards became the United 


appeals to history or to recent experience ; yet an inaccurate 


_ mimicry of the English Constitution has covered the earth 


with Assemblies which, whatever may be their merits, have 
not the peculiar qualities of the House of Commons. 
Universal suffrage, to which all the arguments for the 


_ household franchise in counties really point, has been tried 


in France, in the German Empire, in the State and Federal 
Legislatures of America, in the great English colonies, and 
from time to time in Spain. After a short trial universal 
suffrage was suppressed by the National Assembly of 
France under the direction of M. Turers and of all the 
Liberal leaders of the time, because it was found incom. 
patible with freedom and order. Soon afterwards it was 
ostentatiously revived by Louis Naroteon, as the basis of 
a despotism which lasted for nearly twenty years. Since 
1870 the experiment has been once more trie i, with results 
which are not yet apparent. Prince Bismarck founded the 
Imperial Parliament on universal suffrage, for the express 
purpose of overruling the Liberal majority of the Pruss:an 
Chamber. In Spain, a series of fantastic democratic con- 
stitutions have never practically interfered with the despot- 
ism of the central Government. Aunstralia and Canada 
illustrate the contention of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Goscuen, that 
the multitude habitually rejects the doctrines of economic 
science. The Assembly of Victoria has taken the lead of 
democratic Parliaments in the Old and New World by im- 
posing a special and arbitrary tax on landed property beyond 
@ ceriain amount. The benighted monarchies of furmer 
times levied taxes because they wanted money. Modern 
socialism uses taxation as an instrument for effecting the 
economic changes which find favour with ignoraut and 
envious majorities. The Parliaments to which Mr. Gtap- 
STONE’s aspirations tend will find abundant employment in 
providing for the spoliation of the idle rich, as owners of 
property are already described. The Congress of the 
United States has the great advantage of bing formed of 
two legislative bodies, of which the more powerful is not 
the direct product of popular suffrage. ‘Ihe constitution 
of the Senate provides with almost excessive cure for the 
diversity of interests and for the protection of minorities. 
Rhode Island has the same representation with the great State 
of New York, and South Carolina balances Ubio. ‘he 
Americans inherit from England adislike to officious ad minis- 
tration or legislative interference. The prevalence of pecu- 
niary corruption is partly a cause and parily an effect of the 
absence of revolutionary violence. The English Parlia- 
ment stands alone in its adherence to sound economic 
principles, and in its habitual preference of the public 

ood to minor interests. It is probably, since Lord 

ARTINGTON’S decision, too late to preserve a constitution 
of which Mr. Lowe by anticipation composes the epitaph. 
The impending deterioration of the Parliamentary system 
will celebrate the victory of commonplace, of clamour, and 
of cant. 


LORD BLACHFORD ON THE BRITISH EMPIRE. . 


ORD BLACHFORD’S long experience at the Colo- 

4 nial Office adds to the value of an article which lhe 
has published in the Nineteenth Century on the iutegrity 
of the British Empire. The issues which are raised by the 
relation of the English Government to the colonies derive 
interest from their novelty as wellas from their importance. 
No similar system has been established either in ancient or 
modern times. The numerous Greek colonies on the coasts 
of the Bosphorus, the Euxine, and the Mediterranean were, 
as a general rule, independent of the metropolitan States. 
Difficulty of intercourse, as well as the national custom of 
combining urban with political unity, sufficiently accounted 
for the absence of any permanent tie except a connexion 
of religion and sentiment. The dominion of Athens or of 
Sparta over dependent allies bore but an imperfect analogy 
to the complicated organization which is now sometimes 
called a Colonial Empire. The supremacy of the dominaut 
power was maintained either by force or by the aid of a 
political faction, and the ruling State for the most part lad 
no claim to the character of a metropolis. The Roman 
Empire in its vigorous days possessed a unity and compact- 
ness which would be impossible in dominions separated some- 
times by half the circumference of the earth. The Spanish 
Government ruled absolutely over its wide South American 
provinces, with the result of rendering even their ultimate 


States. The North American settlers, though they were 
subject to the English Crown, fur the most part administvred 
tieir internal atfairs with little interference. ‘The Imperial 
regulation of trade was consistent with the nvtions of 
the time, and the colonists g'adly obeyed the summons 
of the English Government to take part in wars with 
the French whom they disliked as neighbours and rivals, 
and whose territories seemed likely to belong rather 
to the colonists themselves than to their English part- 
ners in the contest. It was not till the unfortunate 
adoption of the Stamp Act that the fundamental in- 
compatibility of two conflicting theories Lecame apparent 
to either party in the quarrel. When it seemed probable a 
few years ago that misunderstandings of the same kind 
were likely to occur between the motuer country and the 
remaining colonies, English politicians in general resolved 
that the precedent of American separation should not be 
followed by a repetition of the mistuke of the American 
War. 

The determination not to oppose dismemberment by 
force bas not been always cordialiy appreciated by the 
colonies, though they would have biiterly resented a 
declaration of an opposite policy. More than one states- 
man hus injadiciousiy seemed to invite separation by 
ostentatious disclaimers of any purpose of cvercion. It 
may be courteous to specd the parting guest, but not to 
te:l him in the middle of his visit that he is at liberty to 
go as soon as he likes. Lord Buacuroro’s contribution to 
the controversy is suggested by a previous article written 
by Sir Jutivs Vocer, tately Prime Minister of New Zealand. 
Sir Junius Voce says tuat the belief in future separation 
has been adopted from the mother-country by many 
colonists, and that it seus.bly affects their public conduct. 
He proposes that the unofficial announcement shall be 
authoritatively revoxed by a declaration that any attempt 
at disruption will be resisted by force. Nevertheless a 
former Minister of an important colouy wil not be sus- 
pected of wishing to perpetuate colonial subordination, He 
contemplates the existence not of great satellites moving 
round a common centre, but of equal uembers of a per- 
manent system. A coufederation is to be estabished of 
the muther-country aud the colonies with supreme power 
over all common affairs, while local Legislatares will regu- 
late, as at present, internal administration. For some years 
Great Britain would be by far the must importaut aud 
powerful member of the Confederacy; bat in course of 
time Australia and Canada will probably contain a larger 
population, and the centre of puliacal gravity will shift 
accordingly. Thereis, indeed, as Lord BuacuFoRD sugges- 
tively adds, no apparent reason why, on Sic JuLius VOGEL’s 
principle, the seat of Government slvald not eventually 
be trausferred from London to Melbourne. 


With the purpose probably of amusing himself and his 
readers rather tuan of serious refutation, Lord BLacnrorp 
quotes from a speech delivered by Mr. Disraect tive years 
ago an elaburate theery and histury of colonial policy, 
which were probably constructed a few minutes before 
they were expounded to an admiring audience. It seems that 
Mr. DisraEti expres-ed the opinion that the grant of self- 
government ought to have been accompanied by an Im- 
perial tariff, by securities to the people of England for the 
enjoyment of the unappropriated lands, aud by a code 
detining the liabilities of common deience. Mr. DisrakE.i 
added that ‘‘there has been no effort so continuous, so 
“subtle, st&»ported with so mach euergy, and carried on 
“with so much ability and acumen, as the attempts of 
“ Liberalism to effect the disintegration of the Eupire.” 
It is convenient to use the designation which belonged to 
the eminent speaker at the time, because there is no reason 
to suppose that Lord BreaconsritLp holds the opiuions which 
then seemed to Mr. Diskae.i to suit the occasion. It would 
be as necessary to prove that a seat was not given to the 
University of London for the exclusive benefit of Mr. Loweas 
to refute the charge against an adverse party of having, for 
no conceivable reason, systematically pursued the design 
of dismembering the Empire. Lord BeaconsrietpD has 
probably opinious of his own, which he caretully keeps 
to himself. The generalizations which he extemporizes at 
public meetings are made to provoke a cheer, aud to be 
forgotten first of all by the oratur himself. Lord Car- 
NARVON’S administration, and not a casual speech, affords 
the key to Lord Braconsriztp’s policy. He is fortunately 
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happier in his selection of colleagues than in his enunciation 
of general propositions. 

Lord Bracurorp has no difficulty in showing that Lord 
BEaconsFIELp’s limitations of respunsible goverumeut would 
have deprived the concession of all its value in the 
estimation of the colonies. All the powers which Lord 
BEAcoNSFIELD proposel to reserve to the Imperial 
Government might perhaps have been beneficially ex- 
ercised; buat reasonable tariffs and a profitable appli- 
cation of land funds would have become doubly un- 
popular if they had been imposed by Imperial authority. 
“If you establish an odious regalation, and, worse still, if 
“you establish an odious limitation on great powers in 
* constant action, and otherwise unrestricted, it soon 
“ becomes an object of standing complaint and resistance, 
“in which all the grace of past concession is lost, and 
“which ultimately leads to collision, or withdrawal, or 
“both.” The prosperity of Australia would have been 
greatly increased if the whole or part of the produce of 
sales of land had been applied to the encouragement of 
immigration ; but the control of colonial politics is exclu- 
sively possessed by the working classes, who in Australia, 
as in Europe, neither feel nor profess any interest in the 
welfare of the general community as distinguished from 
Immigration, though it would ultimately 
benefit artisans and labourers, is naturally disliked on 
account of its immediate tendency to diminish wages. 
Protective tariffs are maintained for the same selfish reasons 
by a combination of employers and workmen. An increase 
of wealth and population enforced by the Government 
at home would have been resented, and probably re- 
sisted, even at the cost of separation. The sentimental 
loyalty of the colonies, though it may be perfectly 
sincere, would not be proof against collision with material 
interests or with local jealousy of interference. The Colo- 
nial Office would soon grow weary of a straggle for the 
beneficent exercise of powers which were regarded by the 
colonists themselves as anomalous usurpatious. 

The project of federation scarcely admits of serious 
criticism. The United Kingdom is not yet prepared to 
merge itself in an aggregation of political communities 
spread over half the world. Any federal organization 
invulves an abandonment of the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment. A Prussian Legislature sitting by the side of a 
German Assembly may be temporarily possible, because 
constitutional government is only a few years older in the 
Kingdom than in the Empire. The historical English 
Parliament can allow of no partner in government and 
legislation. As Lord Biacurorp says, every association 
must have a common purpose; and no such bond of union 
exists amongst the members of the imaginary Confedera- 
tion. With domestic affuirs the Federal Government 
would have nothing to do, and the Colonies have little or 
no concern with the foreign policy of England. “ What 
“have they to do with the command of the Mediterranean, 
“ or the road to India, or the balance of power, or the inva- 
“sion of Belgium?” Sir Jutius Vuce.’s scheme, which 
has been suggested in various forms by many theorists, 
dissolves into a dream as soon as it is followed with 
its necessary consequences. The Colonial Empire is at 
present rendered possible by the elasticity of the bonds 
which unite the mother-country with its dependencies. 
The Colonies would cease to cherish their allegiance if they 
were not fully aware that they can renounce it at pleasure. 


MR. FORSTER ON FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


R. FORSTER’S speech to the members of the Grand 
United Order of Odd Fellows is characterized by his 

usual good sense, but not quite by his usual courage. Among 
those whom he addressed there were some no doubt who 
could hear between his words as well as read between his 
lines, and to these his praises of the great rival Benefit 
Society, the Manchester Unity, would convey a sufficient 
indication of the course which he wishes the United Odd 
Fellows to take. But the letter of his advice goes no 
further than this—that the Odd Fellows, when they submit 
to the valuation which is now compulsory upon every 
registered Friendly Society, should, “at any rate for the 
“ first time, and perhaps for the first two or three times,” 
go to a public valuer, and not to a valuer appointed by 
themselves. It was one of the crying defects in the last 
Friendly Societies Act that the option of employing a 
valuer appointed by themselves should have been left to 


registered Societies. The chief advantage of such a valua- 
tion is its independence, the guarantee it affurds to the 
members of the Society that their officers are doing 
their duty, and to the olfficers of the Society that 
their principles of management are sound. But, unless a 
public valuer is employed, there is no certainty that either 
ot these advantages will be secured. This is no question 
of honest intentions; the valuer appointed by the Society 
may have every wish to do his work faitly, and yet may 
fail from the mere force of circumstances. He will in most 
cases, if he has the knowledge requisite for the work, be a 
former officer of the Society ; he will be tamiliar with the 
methods employed by the present officers, which are 
probably those which he himself employed; the errors of 
management, if there are any, will be those which he has 
always been accustomed to a-s ciate with Friendly Society 
business. How is a man setting to work under these con- 
ditions to frame a valuation which shall be wholly unin- 
fluenced by the traditions, perlaps the faulty traditions, of 
the Society, aud show no respect fur its olficials? ‘l'hese 
are just the qualities which are not to be looked for except 
from a man who views the affairs of the Society from a 
purely external standpoint. It is true, no doubt, that it is 
of greater importance to have a valuation from a public 
valuer now than to have it later, because, when once the 
aflairs of the Society have been started satisfactorily, 
it is comparatively easy to keep them going satislactorily. 
This probably is what Mr. Forster had in bis mind when 
he urged the Odd Fellows to have a public valuer “at 
“ any rate for the first time.” But in so far as a valuation 
is of use at all, it will always be of more use when it is 
made by a public valuer than when it is made by a valuer 
appointed by the Society. It is something to indace a 
man to look into his own affairs ; but he is still more 
likely to get at the truth if he can be indaced to ask some 
one else to look intothem. It would have been weil if Mr. 
Forster bad taken ocvasion to impress this fact upon the 
Bradford meeting. The first requisite of « Ben. fit Society 
is security ; the existence of a well-grounded certainty that 
its funds are sufficient to give the members the benefits 
promised them. Unless the sutticiency of the funds is 
attested hy an authority possessed both of the necessary 
knowledge and of the necessary impartiality, no one can 
say whether such a well-grounded certainty exists or not. 
It is of the utmost importance that Societies like the Odd 
Fellows and the Manchester Unity shuuld submit their 
assets to a public valuer, because, if they refuse, the smaller 
and less flourishing Societies will be certain to follow their 
example. The great Societies have really no interest in 
shutting their eyes to facts. They are genuinely anxious 
to know the state of their affairs; and, if they resent: the 
idea of arriving at this knowledge through a public officer, 
it is merely from a mistaken seuse of pride. Bat the 
smaller Societies are often not at all anxious to know the 
state of their affairs. Their officers may be, and those of 
their members who expect shortly to realize the benefits 
professedly secured are, naturally unwilling to make a 
statement which would lead the younger members to iusist 
on the winding-up of the Society. If they can point to 
any large Society as refusing equally with themselves to 
call in the services of a public valuer, their members will 
be so much the less likely to suspect that anything is 
wrong. It is really, therefore, quite as much in the 
interest of the smaller Societies as of the great Societies 
that the latter ought to be urged into inviting the utmost 
publicity as regards their affairs, As the meeting at 
Bradford was something in the nature of an Odd Fell»ws’ 
Parliament, it is the more to be regretted that Mr. Furstnx 
did not press this point more upon them. 


Upon another imperfection in the working of the existin, 
Friendly Societies Mr. Forsrer spoke with more devision. 
At present these Societies aim at three things—relif in 
temporary sickness, payment of doctors’ biuls incurred 
during such temporary sickness, and provision for funeral 
expenses. These are all excellent objects; but there is a 
fourth which Mr. Forster desires to see them take in hand, 
and that is, provision for old age. It is a poor ending toa 
life spent in laying by money for tempcrary disablement 
through sickness to have to come upon the parish when 
old age has brought with it permanent disablement. The 
fall advantages of the Friendly Society principle will not 
have been reaped until a form of insurance has been estab- 
lished which will give a young man the certainty of inde- 
pendence in old age upon the single condition of making 


| @ weekly payment daring the years that he is in the eujoy- 
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ment of health and strength. Mr. Forster suggests that the 
cost of such a provision will not be so heavy as it may 
seem to be when it is first looked at. At present a member 
of a Friendly Society is insured against temporary sick- 
ness for his whole life. But the chances of sickness after 
sixty-five are greater than the chances of sickness before 


‘that age. Consequently, if a Society undertakes to pay its 


members a weekly annuity when they are sixty-five in lieu 
of any further payment during temporary sickness, the 


‘premium for insurance against sickness will admit of being 
- reduced. The larger part, it may be, of the temporary sick- 


ness against which the Society now provides will be taken off 
its hands, and the saving effected under this head must be 
= off against the additional outlay under the head of 
old age. 

There is reason to fear that the Friendly Societies may 
not assume this new obligation very readily, because so 
very few working-men have availed themselves of the op- 
portunities of making provision for old age afforded them 
by the Government Annuities. Under that system, if a 


- young man pays 1s. 87. a week from the time that heisthirty, 


he will receive 11. when he is sixty-five. In this case he 
loses the money if he ceases to pay the premium or if he dies 
before he is sixty-five. This offer has been accepted by no 
one. The prospect of laying by 1s. 8d. a week for perhaps 


. thirty years, and then dying with the knowledge that his | 


wife and children will not be a farthing the better for it, 
Accordingly the Govern- 
ment prepared an alternative plan, according to which a 
man may secure an annuity of 1/.a week from the time that 


he is sixty-five, and get back for himself or his representa- _ 


tives all the money he has paid, in the event of his wishing 
to withdraw it, or dying before reaching the age of sixty-five, 
on condition of paying 2s. 9/7. weekly. To this the working- 
men object that they do not get any interest for their money, 
and this offer has consequently been received with little 
more favour thanthe first. Mr. Forster thinks that a Friendly 
Society could afford to be a little more liberal in the matter 
of interest, and to give up to withdrawing members, or to 
the representatives of dead members, a part at least of the 
profits which they would have been earning all the 
intervening time. We suspect that the cause which 
prevents the young working-man from making any pro- 
vision for old age is its inevitable distance from him. 
Death may come at any time, sickness may come at any 
time, but old age, if it comes at all, can only come at the 
end of a vista of years which seems almost endless. This 
feeling is not peculiar to any class. A deferred annuity 
has never been a very popular form of insurance. If the 
desire to provide against old age were really an effective 
desire, the advantages offered by the second of the two 
Government plans wonld not seem so uninviting. To besure 
of 11. a week after you are sixty-five, and to know further 
that, if you die, your relatives will not be losers by your 
having invested your money in this way, and that, if for 
any reason you do not care to continue your payments, you 
can have all the money you have paid returned to you, 
is a sufficiently tempting combination, provided that you 
really care about what. happens to you at sixty-five. 
We agree, however, with Mr. Forster that there is more 
chance of getting young men to provide against old age 
through the medium of a Friendly Society than through 
the mediumofthe Post Office. Thereisa human interest about 
the former which does not belong to the latter. The subscriber 
to the Post Office has no inducement tokeepuphis payments 
beyond his desire to reap the ultimate benefit promised to 
him. The subscriber to a Friendly Society has the induce- 
ments of membership and the feeling of good-fellowship 
which accompanies it, and he is consequently much less 
likely to take his money out upon slight provocation. The 
hard-headed, self-controlled man will do equally well 
whether he subscribes for a Government Annuity or for an 
annuity secured him by a solvent Friendly Society. But 
the impulsive and sociable man will probably do very much 
better if he takes the latter course. For this reason, if 
for no other, it would be well for the great Friendly 
Societies to undertake insurance against old age in addi- 
tion to their present liabilities. 


SENSATIONAL JOURNALISM. 


Kobe een can be no doubt that the practices now resorted 
to by a certain class of newspapers in order to promote 
their circulation by appealing to the vulgar appetite 
for sensationalism are exercising a very disastrous in- 


fluence on the public mind, and also throwing great diffi- 
culties in the way of the administration of justice. There 
could not bea more striking illustration of this than the way 
in which such papers as the Duily News and the Daily Tele- 
graph have dealt with the Penge case. First they made ita 
great feature in their pages by reporting it with that minute 
detail which has such a fascination for those—apparently 
a large and increasing class—who take a morbid delight in 
gloating over the incidents of greatcrimes. Nor are these 
newspapers content with simply reporting the legal 
proceedings. The moment these are over, they open 
their columns as a free arena for the discussion of the 
matter by all and sundry, and for the dissemination 
of all sorts of exciting and unauthenticated statements, 
and thus encourage the public to consider itself the tinal 
tribunal on such questions. The Duily News, for instance, 


| gives a prominent place to a letter from a correspondent 
| who calls himself a “ Solicitor,” but who does not think 
fit to state his name, and who tells a rigmarole story 
about what he regards as a similar case to that of Harriet 

Staunton, in which a woman was reduced to a state of 

apparent starvation by disease, but furnishes no par- 

ticulars by which the truth of his statement can be tested. 
|It is obvious that both the Daily News and this 
|“ Solicitor” must have a very curious conception of 

what evidence is if they think that it consists of 
/vague and unsupported testimony by an anonymous 

witness. Another correspondent who also professes to 

be a solicitor, and also prefers to conceal his name, 
'gives an equally loose account of the illness of a 
relative of his, who for a long time refused food, 
| but, on being removed to the seaside, soon recovered ; 
/and he asks whether, if she had died after the journey, 
| he would have been liable to be found guilty either 
/of murder or manslaughter. The writer leaves out of 
account that in the Penge case the victim was not 

taken to the seaside for her health, but removed to 
'a secluded, dirty house, where those who had designs 
'on her found cover for their cruelties. A third 
“Solicitor” settles the question of the cause of death 
by attributing it to want of assimilative power; but 
solicitors are not usually known to be authorities on such 
questions. “ F.R.C.S.” says that, “as a medical man who 
“ attended the family of Parrick SravnTon and saw the un- 
“fortunate lady,’’ his impression is that she died not of 
starvation, but disease, and that he “ cannot help raising his 
“feeble voice against a verdict so wrong and unjust.” 
He, again, shuts his eyes to the long course of syste- 
matic neglect and cruelty which preceded and led up to 
death from exhanstion. Besides, why did he not give 
this evidence in Court? “An Englishman” holds that 
“this sentence must not be carried out”’ ; and asks “* What 
‘are our rulers about ? Is it not enough that the whole 
“ legal system of the country should be going wrong?” 
_“ Another Englishman ” is horrified at the prospect of “four 
“* judicial murders to avenge one unproved and only prob- 
“ lematical murder,” a proceeding which offends his sense 
of numerical propriety. It need hardly be said that 
letters of this kind are absolutely worthless, and might be 
written by the bushel. Then the same journal gives a 
report of what is supposed to have been said by Mrs. 
Parrick Staunton, “ who is much more communicative on 
“ the subject than her sister,” to some person not named. 
She admitted previous carelessness and indifference to the 
comiort and health of the deceased, but affirmed that she 
was never wilfully kept without food, and that she had the 
free range of the house, and had “ liberty to help herself 
“to anything the cupboard contained”; but was there 
always food in the cupboard? She added that, if she 
* could have had the privilege of asking Ciara Brown a 
“few pointed questions, she believes it would have entirely 
“ altered the aspect of the case.” If she really believed 
this, she might have got her counsel to put the “ pointed 
“ questions” tothe witness. She also asserts that during 
the last few days of Harriet’s life, when it was too late to 
save her, “ they did all they could think of” for her, and 
“ were constantly trying her with beef-tea, gruel, or any- 
“ thing she could be induced to take.” It is unnecessary 
to ask what reliance can be placed on the mere assurances 
of a convicted prisoner, without any corroborative support. 
Mr. M. A. A. Sracxton also writes a letter in which he 
says, “1 must express in the most positive manner, how 
* thoroughly convinced I am of my poor beloved sons’ 
“entire and perfect innocence of the fearful charge 
“ brought against them”; but here, again, this is only 
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what he might be expected to say. In order to keep up 
a healthy interest in the case, the Daily News also gives an 
account of the various meals of the prisoners. The 
“mutton chops and potatoes, but no beer,” are faithfully 
chronicled, and adequate mention is made of the “ meal 
“ pudding or mash.” Nor is even this all; but in its 
Thursday’s issue there is a leading article in which it 
makes the amazing assertion that modern Judges—or, as 
it calls them, “ Furred law-cats”—still uphold the 
tradition that an accused person is to be regarded as 
guilty till his innocence is proved; and points out that 
it is scarcely possible for an advocate to achieve the “ pro- 
“ digious mental effort to get the mind out of its habits” 
on becoming a Judge; a remark which of Course is dise 
paraging to the Bench generally. 

The Daily News, it is true, is not the only offender in 
this way, though the respectable position which it has 
hitherto maintained makes its aberration the more pitiful. 
The Daily Telegraph goes much further by producing an 
unauthenticated report, by a correspondent whose name is 
not divulged, as to what he alleges that Chara Brown said 
to him at a private interview; and the statement thus 
attributed to her makes the treatment of Harrter, 
especially by her husband and Mrs. Parrick Sravunton, 
infinitely more atrocious than she had described them at 
the Old Bailey. It might be rash to assert that the corre- 
spondent composed the story out of Lis own head; but 
there is certainly no trustworthy proof that CLara Brown 
said anything like what is imputed to her, and, if she did 
say it, the absence of cross-examination and of every 
other test of veracity renders it of no value. Another 
proof of the state of mind and temper cultivated by the 
newspapers is shown by the mecting on Wednesday 
at the Cannon Street Hotel. Mr. McDoucatt, who stated 
that he had got up this demonstration “entirely on his 
“own responsibility,” and took the chair, said ‘he did 
“ not desire to discuss either the verdict or the summing- 
“up, but he maintained that the public had a right to 
“ protest against the theories of counsel being introduced 
“by a judge imto his address to the jury.” Although, 
however, Mr. McDoveatt declined to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the grounds of the judgment, he had no hesi- 
tation in publicly denouncing in unqualified terms the 
conduct of the Judge. The object of his agitation, as he 
described it, was “for the purpose of appointing a com- 
“ mittee to arrange a public meeting to demand that 
“the verdict in the above case be set aside, upon the 
“ground that no conviction for murder upon specu- 
“lative evidence can be tolerated in England”; and 
a motion for the adoption of a memorial to the Home 
Secretary was then carried, “amid loud applause.” 
It is of course permissible to doubt the value of some 
parts of the evidence on which the verdict was based, 
and those who take this view have a right to proclaim 
it, and to ask for further inquiry. If the meeting had 
simply adopted a petition to the Home Secrerary, point- 
ing out the alleged insufficiency of the evidence, and 
requesting further investigation, it would have been all 
very well; but what it did was to set itself up as asort of 
superior power, which, having made up its mind off-hand 
that the verdict was wrong, thought itself entitled to 
order the Home Secretary, not to make additional inquiry, 
but to set aside the verdict in a case which was patiently 
and carefully tried according to the ordinary rules of 
criminal procedure. 

One of the letters in the Telegraph illustrates the 
effect of sensational literature on those who indulge in 
it. The writer describes his emotions during the trial 
with great gusto. It was, he says, “no positive pleasure 
“to him” to hear the hysterical ‘moans of the miserable 
** women at the word death,” for “he hates screams, and 
“ would go miles out of the way not to hear a woman cry 
*‘ or to feel shesuffered.” But then he felt that he was a “citi- 
“ zen,” and that he ought to give the closest attention to 
the summing up, just as if he was a juryman. It would 
seem, however, that he found a certain gratification in 
studying the people in the dock, and having his “ attention 
for so many hours on the rack.” He was “ particularly 
“ struck” by the appearance of Louis Sraunron, “ who 
“would be called handsome by maidservants”; ‘‘ the 
“ affectionate conduct of Patrick Staunton to his wife,” 
and “ the round dumpling figures of the women.” The 
shocking spectacle presented in court of women sitting 
smirking and amused at a trial which, under any 
circumstances, could not fail to be painful to any one 


with the slightest feelings of humanity, and who were: 
not ashamed, as one of the reporters mentions, to use 
their opera-glasses freely, and to “ support exhausted © 
‘“‘ nature with foaming glasses of champagne, which were 
“ actually consumed in open court at luncheon time,” also 
confirms the impression that society is being seriously cor- 
rupted in its healthy instincts by indulgence in this sort of 
brutal excitement. 

As to the question which remains for the Home Office, 
we have no opinion to express. ‘There is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the Home Sxcrerary is not fuliy 
sensible of the responsibility cast upon him, and there 1s 
reasonable ground for believing that he is equal to the 
burden. It may be assumed that he will not, without due 
consideration of all the circumstances that ought to guide 
his judgment, either set aside a verdict deliberately pro- 
nounced by a competent tribunal, or disregard any quali- 
fication by which tuat verdict was accompanied, 


THE SANITARY CONGRESS. 


it has long since ceased to be possible to keep any count 
of Congresses. When first the term was used to mean 
a gathering of specialists and not of sovereigns, there was 
some attenipt to provide a multiplicity of subjects as well 
as of visitors. Every fresh Congress, however, has taken 
to itself a narrower field ; and there is now no reason why 
there should not be a Congress to discuss the watering of 
roads or the lighting of street lamps. The Social Science 
Congress was once thought rather too limited in its scope 
to arouse any public interest ; but this year is graced by a 
Sanitary Congress, which deals with only a corner of 
social science. The proceedings, however, have been of the 
kind common to Congresses, with the single exception that 
there has been no sermon. Considering how many texts 
bearing on the subject are to be found in the Pentateuch, 
this seems a needless omission. Whatever doubt Bishop 
CoLEnso’s researches may have thrown on the numerical 
accuracy of the Mosaic calculations, there is no question 
that the Jews, so long as they obeyed their law, were a 
very much cleaner people than many Christians; and in 
these days of theological controversy it would have been 
pleasant to have found a subject, even in the Old Testa- 
ment,on which Lord Swarrestury and Archdeacon Denison, 
both Vice- Presidents of the Congress, might have agreed. 
In the absence of a procession to church, and a sermon from 
a local dignitary—say a rural dean, as suggesting the 
thonght of a Rural Sanitary Authority—the Congress had 
to be content with a procession to the Drill Hall, and a 
speech from the Mayor. The procession would hardly 
have called for special mention had it not apparently given 
very real pleasure to the guests. ‘‘ Arrived,” we are told, 
“in the body of the hall, Dr. Dyke (Medical Officer of 
“ Health for Merthyr Tydfil) expressed the extreme satis- 
“ faction which the Committee felt at the way in which the 
“ inhabitants of Leamington had received the Institute.” 
The welcome seems to have consisted in a performance by 
the band of the Leamington Volunteers which headed the 
procession. It may be assumed that in their own district 
Medical Officers of Health rarely march to the sound of 
martial music, and the unaccustomed compliment evi- 
dently had its effect on Dr. Dyke’s imagination. It would 
be interesting to know whether it also exercised an 
unconscious influence on his judgment. Certainly, he 
went on to pay a very high compliment to the sanitary 
perfections of Leamington, which he declared to have made 
“a most marked progress towards becoming that city of 
“health for which Dr. Ricnarpson had prepared them.” 
The ear and the nose are very closely connected ; can it be 
that the strains still ringing in the one organ had a little 
dulled the activity of the other? It would plainly be 
worth the while of the lodging-house keepers of a fashion- 
able watering-place to engage the services of the Volunteer 
band if they could count on their performances thus 
soothing the savage breast of a Medical Officer of Health. 
The duty of replying to Dr. Dyke devolved on the 
Mayor. It is hard to determine at first sight whether he 
was judicious in speaking of sanitary science as “ not in 
“itself attractive.” A commonplace mind might have 
thought this an uncomplimentary description of a subject 
which had brought together a Congress; but it is v 
possible that the Mayor knew his audience, and felt that 
they would rather be characterized as indispensable than 
as charming. At all events, he told the Congress that 
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sanitary science, and by inference the professors, male and 
female, of sanitary science, had been “ rendered a necessity 
“by the enormous increase of the population.” On the 
whole, this may be considered as a more judicious form of 
compliment than any mere conventional tribute. There 
are many people nowadays who have a lurking suspicion 
that they are useless, and a Congress is not at all an un- 
likely place at which to find the victims of this apprehen- 
sion. It would not be possible to give them more pleasure 
thau they will derive from the news that, instead of being 
mere cumberers of the ground, they have been rendered 
necessities by the enormous increase in our population. 
Every large town they see from the railway comes 
home to them as an additional justification for living. 
They are the growth, the inevitable growth, of existing 
social conditions. Nature has once more placed the bane 
and the antidote near together. Like the dock and the 
nettle, large towns and sanitary enthusiasts are never far 
apart. The speaker justly felt that by paying this 
high compliment to the Leamington Congress he had 
earned the right to say a little about the Leaming- 
ton Mayor. He himself, it seems, has often witnessed cases 
of illness which have been due to pollared water or ill- 
trapped drains. This naturaily suggests the inquiry where 
the Mayor has lately been living. 1s he bat a stranger in 
Leamington, or does he spend his holidays in visiting less 
fortunate places? It is to be hoped that one or other of 
these explanations will be forthcoming, because neither 
polluted water nor ill-trapped drains seem at all consistent 
with the arrangements of that city uf health which, accord- 
to Dr. Dyke, Leamington has gone very far towards be- 
coming. Ordinarily speaking, it is usual for a Congress to 
wait for an address from its President, by way of grace, 
before setting to work upon the fare provided for it. Bat 
the Sanitary Congress were in too great a hurry to wait for 
grace. They knew that the population is increasing every 
moment, and they felt that, if their labours are to keep 
pace with the need, not one of these moments must be wasted. 
There was a spare half-hour at the close of the introductory 
proceedings, and though half-an-hour would have been no- 
thing to Dr. Ricuarpsoy, it was all that Lieutenant-Colonel 
JoxEs wanted. Under the guidance of this gallant officer, the 
Congress plunged at once into the absorbing subject of 
“Sewage, Sewerage, and Town Drainage,” and there, in 
the enjoyment of happiness too great for words, we are 
glad to leave them. 


Dr. Ricuarpson’s address, when it came, belonged of 
course to a different order of things from the opening 
incidents of the Congress. It is far too scientific in its 
character to be considered here, and we shall only say 
with regard to it that it would have been more in place at 
@ more strictly scientific meeting. If Sanitary Congresses 
are to be held at all, they had better be of a popular and 
elementary character. The very rudiments of sanitary 
science are unknown to the great mass of Englishmen, 
even of educated Knglishmen, and the address of the 
President would have been more usefully devoted, even 
at the cost of much repetition, to an exposition of the 
dangers to health, if not to life, with which so many 
of us are content to live in constant and needless 
contact. Whether communicable diseases are due to 
germs floating in the air or to poisoned secretions in 
human beings or animals is an issue of immense scientific 
moment, and on the right determination of it must rest 
the general character of our methods of dealing with such 
maladies. But a thesis of this sort caunot profitably be 
laid before a popular audience. The majority of the mem- 
bers of the Congress were no doubt carried away by Dr. 
Ricuaroson’s demonstration, and are now prepared to go to 
tle stake for secretions as opposed to germs. But the 
question, after all, is not one that can be decided by a jury, 
least of all by a jury of laymen, and Dr. Ricwarpson’s 
proofs would have been better reserved for a more strictly 
medical meeting. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN BULGARIA. 


J hae admirable military writer, the late Colonel Charles 
Chesney, somewhere remarks that, when treating of campaigns 
and battles, the historian or critic should endeavour as far as_pos- 
sible to place himself in the exact position of the principal actors 
who figured in them. If we remember rightly, he had in view at 
the time the enormous acreage of paper which successive writers 
in every decade since Waterloo have covered in the elaboration of 


their peculiar views on that campaign. It appeared to him that 
many of these persons wrote as though information accessible to 
themselves must also have been, in some shape or other, present 
to the minds of the actors at the time. The truth is that even the 
most sagacious and far-seeing commanders have to grope in 
obscurity for facts which the historian sees in the light of day. 
The critic of passing events at a distance labours under a twofold 
disadvantage; he is not at the scene of action with the generals 
he is judging, and he has not the same facilities with the his- 
torian in after times for separating truth from fiction. In the 
present campaipn not only do we get information from the great 
centres like Bucharest and Constantinople of events which never 
took place, but from actual battle-grounds we get through 
eye-witnesses such varied versions of a fight that we are often 
puzzled to know what result was attained or whether the narrators 
refer to thesameevent. Desides being misled by garbled accounts, 
there is another way in which we fail to reach the truth—namely, 
when we derive an impression of — from a narrative when in 
reality the action of the piece was still proceeding. A notable 
instance of this kind was where a Correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph rode off in hot haste from thé battle-tield at Pelisat that he 
might be the first to communicate the news of a great victory for 
Osman Pasha, when, had be waited to see the end of the fighting, 
his despatch must have been most materially moditied. The only 
safe way of treating a campaign actually in progress is to apply 
the test of the great, but simple, principles of war to the opera- 
tions of commanders, at the sime time putting oneself in their 
place, as it were, and endeavouring to see with their eyes. The 
field of view will then become marvellously circumscribed. Even 
now, when armies are linked together by the telegraph wire, a 
eneral in the field cannot possibly be kept as well in- 
Sooal of much that he would wish to know as, say, we who 
in London are receiving daily and hourly notice of what is going 
on, not only from the headquarters of each army on either side, 
but from the chief cities of the Continent. Premising that an ob- 
server at a distance can rarely venqure without rashness to pass a 
detinitive judgment on the conduct of operations actually pro- 
ceeding, we will now give an instance showing where such 
a judgment may, we think, be given. It is an instructive 
instance, since we have sutficient data to go upon, and a great 
principle by which to make the test. An able writer ina 
daily paper wrote as follows a few days ago:—“True strategy 
demands the presence of the armies of both Radetzky and 
Suleiman elsewhere than in the positions they have so long occu- 
ied. The Russian c:mpaign does not now require Suleiman to 
checked in the Shipka Pass. The decisive blow, so far as 
operations this vear are concerned, must be struck on the Jantra or 
the Vid. . . . The Turkish general is even more in error than his 
adversary to persist in wasting time and men in the Shipka Pass.” 
But the same writer two or three days later qualifies very 
materially his condemnation of the ‘lurkish leader. “This 
general,” he observes, “may not unuaturally suppose that his 
steady perseverance in frout of the works held by General 
Radetzky may be of great advantage to the Ottoman cause, and 
occupy in the mountains a Russian corps of 20,000 men, who, . 
joined to the army of Plevna, or to the divisions of the Czare- 
witch, might add a force that could turn the scale against Osman ~ 
Pasha or Mehemet Ali.” He adds,“ It is difficult, however, to 
perceive the full objects of Suleiman’s strategy.” But it is by no 
means dillicult to decide between the writer's two opinions, The 
very highest computations have never put Radetzky’s force as 
exceeding 20,000 men. Now we know from various sources, 
amongst others from aCorrespondent actually in the Pass, that . 
Suleiman disposes of over 40,000 men, among whom are choice 
battalions of the Imperial Guard, Arabian regiments, and the 
Montenegrin veterans. If the 20,000 Russians were with- 
drawn to reinforce the armies on the Jantra or the Vid, 
the 40,000 Turks would be thereby set free to move on 
the Jantra or the Vid. Nothing indeed could have been 
worse for the Czarewitch than if, by obtaining this reinforce- 
ment of 20,000 men, his line was thereby laid open to an attack 
on its right flank from the 40,000, while Mehemet Ali 
assailed it in front. We perceive, there’ore, that 20,000 men 
have been giving occupation to double their own number for a 
long period together, and at a most critical moment in the 
campaign for both sides. Thus, by whosoever fault it may be— 
whether that of Suleiman himself or of the Seraskierate—the 
first great principle of war has been not only casually but persistently 
violated, and 20,000 men have been thereby placed “ out of the 
betting.” The case is altogether different when we come to 
treat of Mehemet Ali's proceedings. There a critical judgment 
can only be provisional. We can only see that, if he had an army 
with which he thouzht he might beat the Czarewitch, the prompt 
execution of an advance followed by success would in all proba- 
biiity have been attended with vast consequences. But we do 
not know for certain that he had such army, and at present we 
can only take exception to his partial execution of a particular 
measure. 

By what theory may we account for the strategy of the late 
Turkish Commander-in-Chiet? Had he fewer troops than has 
been generally supposed? Are these mostly Redils, and are the 
Nizams in great part with Osman and Suleiman? Was the Chief 
free to carry out his own conceptions, or had he to submit these 
to an Aulic council at Constantinople? Had he not transport 
sufficient to enable him to push on? Did he only wish to tempt 
the enemy out from his fortified positions to attack himself in his 
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own prepared lines ? Was his move towards the Jantra undertaken 
to relieve the pressure on Osman Pasha, whom he might think or 
know to be short of munitions, and to favour the entrance of a 
convoy into Plevna? Such are some of the theories which have 
been propounded to explain the causes of his move and counter- 
move. It is probable that each theory contains one or more grains 
of truth; and it only needed the sharp repulse at Cerkovna and 
some heavy showers of chilling rain to convert the tentative action 
of the general into a decisive resolution to leave the initiative for 
the present to the enemy. 

Even though Mchemet Ali's army may not be composed of as 
fine stuff as that under Osman or Suleiman, yet the conduct of such 
troops as took part in the combats on the Lom could have left little 
to be desired. The distances dividing the contending forces is so 
small that we can scarcely conceive, after so long a time has been 
devoted to preparation, that deticiency of transport would have in- 
terfered with a resolution to seek out the evemy and fight him. 
That Mehemet Ali would far prefer that the Russians should move 
out and attack him than that be himseif should be the assailant 
we can well understand. The Correspondent of the /%mes 
accredited to his army mentions that the general made no secret 
that he looked upon an advance to the Jantra as a movement full 
of danger; that he only undertook it in order to diminish the 

ressure on Osman; and that unless Suleiman could shake off 
detzky, or would consent to cross the Balkans and join him, no 
benetit was to be expected from the operation. This is all very 
well, and if his army was not strong enough to cope with that of 
the Ozarewitch, it was wise not to move @ J'aventw'e. But then 
we faii to understand wiere was the necessity for making a partial 
and totally unsupported attack at Cerkovna. The pressure was 
already off Osman Pasha when the move towards the Jantra was 
begun; and an attack on Cerkovna, as executed, would scarcely 
interfere with the Russian operations on the other side of Plevna 
against the relieving force of Chevket Pasha. 

There were two courses of offensive action apparently open to 
the Turkish chief. Biela was known to be the strongest part, 
as it was also the centre, of the enemy's position. He would 
consequently direct his attack on the 12th corps forming the 
left wing, which was thrown forward half-way between the 
Jantra and the Lom, with its left resting on the Danube, and 
agree | the ferry at Petrosani. Or he would attack or endeavour 
to turn the 11th corps forming the right wing, on which the 
Russians depended for the safety of Tirnova. A successful onslaught 
on the left wing would have procured greater immediate advan- 
tages, as directly imperilling the bridge-passage at Sistova; but 
the enemy was strong also in this direction. The left of the 12th 
corps rested, as we said, on the Danube, and could not be turned ; 
its right touched the 13th corps, forming the centre: and, uniess 
the Turks were in force enough to contain the Russian centre 
about Biela, the prosecution of a successful attack on the 12th corps 
would be attended with grave danger, as offering the opportunity 
of a flank attack from thence. Moreover, Sistova being so near, 
the reinforcements continually arriving could be directed, without 
loss of time, to join either of the twocorps. The right was 
undoubtedly the weakest part of the line, inasmuch as it was 
extended far to the south to shield Tirnova, which is some thirty- 
five miles from Biela, and to preserve a connexion with Radetzky's 
corps (the 8th) at the Shipka Pass, which is twenty miles further 
away still. Ifthe 11th corps could be thrust back or turned, there 
would be nothing left for Radetzky to do but retire as quickly 
as he might; and Suleiman, with his 40,000 men, would forth- 
with enter on the scene. It was not easy, however, to proceed 
against even the weakest part of the Russian position. A glance 
at the map shows that the rivers Jantra and Lom during their 
flow to the Danube gradually trend toward each other. The 
Russian left wing being thrown forward was at only a short dis- 
tance from the Lower Lom—in places not ten miles. Mehemet 
Ali, thep, in marching on Tirnova, would be placing himself some 
fifty miles from his prepared intrenchments on the Upper and 
Middle Lom; and un.ess he was able to hold in check the enemy’s 
centre and left, he would be exposing his right flank and his base 
on the Lom to a counter turning movement, and in an extreme 
case might even find himself thrown back on the Balkans. When 
we lately gave an opinion that Mehemet Ali’s best course lay in 
effecting, if that were feasible, a rapid concentration and a prompt 
advance, the Russian 11th corps was yet on the Tirnova-Usman Bazar 
road. Till further information enlightens us differently, we must 
continue to think that a chance was missed, even though Mehemet 
Ali's force may not be so numerous as we had been led to believe. 
But, however that may be, he only began to flourish his threat of 
attack in face of an enemy concentrated, entrenched, reinforced, 
and waiting for him to come on. 

The affair at Cerkovna has been termed a “ reconnaissance in 
force.” So also was Osman’s affair at Pelisat. We have shown 
elsewhere that such reconnaissances are in reality tentative opera- 
tions. If they succeed, they cease to go by their first designation ; 
they become then a victorious advance; if they fail, why then 
they were never intended to be more than reconnaissances. A 

uadron or two with a couple of guns, or a few bold horsemen 
with an intelligent leader, will obtain more information with in- 
comparably less loss than will a column of ten thousand infantry 
with a train of artillery. So far as we can judge, it can scarcely 
have been necessary to incur a bloody repulse in order to ascertain 
that the enemy was concentrated in position. A partial and 
utterly unsupported movement, as we know that onCerkovna was, 
could fiers benefit Osman or Chevket; and by all testimony 


nothing could have been worse managed tactically than the action 
was by the Turks when once it was engaged. 

The Seraskierate came to an apparently sudden determination to 
make some’ striking changes in the directing personnel of the 
armies, Reouf Pasha, summoned from his Shumla command to 
the capital for purposes of consultation as was alleged, seems to 
have first of all advised that he himself should be promoted to a 
more important post. The sound beatings he received at General 
Gourko’s hands may ae be set down to the poor quality of 
the troops he then led. If he does possess exceptional capacity, 
it will be well employed in an efiort to redeem the big biunders 
of Suleiman. That the troops are delighted to see him in replace- 
ment of the latter may be less a tribute to his presumed excel- 
lences than an indication of their distaste for being uselessly 
massacred. If it was not that, in the absence of information,we must 
attribute the shelving of Mehemet Ali to the predominance of the 
anti-(siaour element at the War Otflice, we should be exceedingly sur- 

rised that the idea of replacing that general, and especially replacing 
him by Suleiman, could have been entertained. For though Mehemet 
Ali has not broken the Russian fortitied line on the Jantra, yet he 
has done some considerable service. Itustchuk was relieved ; the 
Russians were defeated in several engayements, and driven from 
the line of the Lom. That line is believed to be now carefully 
fortified against their return. The army, left by Abdul Kerim in 
a notoriously ineflicient state, was completely reorganized. That his 
successor committed faults, we are not prepared todeny. Which 
general in this campaign, on either side, has not? His action cer- 
tainly does not give one the idea that he is a man of much decision 
or abounding enerzy. But it cannot be denied that he has shown 
considerable skill and great prudence. When Honaparte dubbed 
Moreau the “retreating general,” the latter retorted by stig- 
matizirg his rival as the “general at ten thousand men 
a day.” If Suleiman has sacriticed bis “ten thousand” 
without reaping any of the profits which the genius of 
Bonaparte knew how to secure, Mehemet Ali may be congratulated 
on sharing the prudence of Moreau in knowing when to retreat 
from an untenable position. One grand quality Suleiman certainly 
3 in perfection—namely, that of indomitable persever- 
ance. So that, if his advent to the supreme command on the 
Lom may not turn out to be an importation of scientitic value, yet 
it will probably be regarded in the Russian camp aa a sign that 
“heavy tighting” is to be expected at no distant date. 

That the Turks have been able to revictual Plevna and reinforce 
considerably its diminished garrison is an additional proof of the 
thoroughness of the last Russian defeat. The boasted lines of con- 
travallation were so many intrenchments thrown up to protect the 
beaten army and its sieve matériel trom a counter attack until rein- 
forcements should arrive. 

If the Russians can afford to prosecute a very lengthened 
campaign, there can be no reasonable expectation that the Turks 
will succeed in the end. But for some time to come their ad- 
mirable handling of the pick and shovel will probably enable the 
latter to contest every foot of ground against adversaries apparentl 
unable to manceuvre. Other positions are already being pre 
between Plevna and Sofia which may have developed into fortresses 
by the time Plevna is taken; and the occupation of these in force 
now will render difficult the investment of that position on the 
west. On the side of the Lom Rasgrad has, we learn, been con- 
verted into a veritab'e fortress. The general Turkish position is 
now in fine incomparably stronger than when the Russians crossed 
the Danube. Their armies have been reinforced, so that they are 
now more numerous than at the outset of the campaign. On the 
other hand, the Russian reserves were not at hand to fill up the 
great gaps in the ranks of the actual combatants. They had to 
be fetched irom afar, and now that they are come they do no more 
than restore the army to its original strength— the original 
strength less the discouragement which has waited on continued 
failures. We are at a loss to perceive how any permanent success 
can with reason be anticipated until forces are gathered and put 
in motion commensurate with the enormous difficulty of the task 
before them. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


yaad topics can be much wider than the question of the 
Object of Existence, which Mr. Maltock approached the 
other day with due solemnity in the Nineteenth Century. Is 
life worth living? he asks, and his answer, as far as he has 
given it, seems, though orthodox, uncalled for. His argument is 
that there are moments, or months, of doubt, in which we seriously 
are not sure whether or not life is worth having. Emiuent 
atheists have felt these doubts, he says—like Mr. Mill, who, when 
he was gloomy, or in love, thought himself the tirst maityr to 
these maladies—and have lulled their woes by fallacious con- 
siderations. In short, the morality of George Eliot will never 
satisfy a young atheist who is really and truly suffering from Welt- 
schmerz. This may seem to be a matter that affects very few 
persons, but Mr. Mallock sees it in a dillerent light. He thinks 
that the British Association is not what a vain people supposes. 
The British public, in its ignorant tolerance, listens to addresses 
about matter, monkeys, meteorolites, and so on, withvut suspect- 
ing that its dearest beliefs are being undermined. At the same 
time, somehow, “the most notorious professors of atheism are 
being honoured and looked up to by the world in general.” 
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We had fondly fancied that the world was wiser, and that, if no 


“other champion of orthodoxy was wakeful, the Mayor of Ply- 


mouth at least had not slumbered at his post. We had even 
_ thought we detected a watchful jealousy in many of the policemen 
of opinion, who seem always to be scenting out heresy in the most 
_ distant allusions to the habits of shell-fish and the flirtations of 
butterflies. Mr. Mallock is less hopeful, less confident, and he adds 
his warning cry to the impressive oflicial caution of the Mayor of 
Plymouth. “ It is all under debate—the entire scheme and con- 
duct of our lives . . . . butof this the world seems quite 
ne and, being ignorant, it can easily afford to be tolerant.” 
e essential connexion of ignorance and toleration, of knowledge 
and persecution, having beeu thus demonstrated, it is necessary 
to spread that virtuous enlightenament which will stand no non- 
sense. Nothing cau better conduce to this state of mind than 
a definition of religion as the afiirmation of the existence of a 
personal God, and of the immortality of the soul; while atheism 
- Means the denial of these dogmas. Lilie the rest of the mis- 
taken world, we did not know that these atheistic views were 
widely held. From the pious Buddhist to Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
avast multitude of believers of various kinds will lift up their 
, Voices against Mr. Mallock’s definitions. ut it will still be usual 
with one set of thinkers to argue as if life was not worth living 
, Without assenting to the doctrines of Belief, while another set will 
Maintain the directly opposite theory. Atheists, as Mr. Mallock 
_ Styles his opponents, will still go on saying that life is worth 
living, even without the support and comfort of religion as by him 
defined. They will not admit that they “welter on a sluggish 
sea of small and weary impulses.” It is hard to make a 
man confess that he welters. Thus the question will be re- 
_ daced in the last resort to a matter of individual experience, with 
, which it is impossible to argue, but which it is instructive to 
: study. At one extreme is the Ne+ro dissenter, whose beliefs and 
experience lead him to “ die shouting,” and to see in his confidence 
, the sure sign ofgrace. At the other extreme is Miss Martineau, 
_ who “died shouting” too in her own way, and dogmatically ex- 
pressing her firm belief and delight in a system which certainly 
_ Seems to make life a dreary and hopeless journey from darkness 
into darkness, The fact is, if disputants would only recognize it, 
. that temper and character, not vpinion, decide for each of us 
. whether or not it is better to have been born, or whether the 
woodland satyr was right in his mournful reply to Midas the 
, King. Given any one of a thousand shades of character, and life, 
_in spite or with the help of this or that form of belief or unbelief, 
_is a good in itself. The immense majority of men, women, and 
Children never doubt this. To them the mere fact of ordered 
‘existence is that “supreme, universal, attainable end” which the 
moralist looks for here and there—in the wilderness with St. 
, Anthony, or in kings’ palaces with Bossuet. They have never 
“asked themselves a question about this self-evident fact. Words- 
“worth speaks of the unconscious religion of a child, “God being 
“with her when we know it not”; and Plato again and again 
‘refers, in language of great beauty, to the equally natural and 
, unconscious virtue of other chosen souls. What is true of good- 
“ness among the few is true of satisfaction with life, on the whole, 
“among the many. 
"It is elsewhere, it is in what Mr. Mallock calls a “gifted 
“minority,” that we must look for the temper that is dis- 
Satisfied with a noble discontent, that searches on all sides 
for a supreme and universal good. For many reasons, among 
“which fashion perhaps counts for one, this temper is peculiarly 
common in our century, though perhaps it has never been alto- 
gether rare. Mr. Mallock thiuks perhaps that all readers 
of the Nineteenth Century know it by experience. The French 
“Revolution, between the hopes it excited and the failure in which 
it ended, spread the despondency and despair which became doub! 
prevalent when they were expressed in popular literature. Hamlet's 
mood, and René’s, the gloom of Pascal, of Obermann, and of Lélia, 
are all forms of the malady in which life does not appear better or 
more stable than a nightmare or the dreams of fever. If one would 
“geriously ask whether this opinion is true or the reverse—and it is 
not always easy to approach the question in perfect seriousness—the 
well-worn historical method may be applied with success. What 
has been the end of the noted doubters, and the result of their 
despair ? Did they cut the knot by suicide ? or did they 
find the infallible and universal answer to their question- 
ings ? or did they sink back on a level of semi-discontent, and 
acquiesce in the reign of petty impulses and the round of 
petty pleasures? There are famous and typical instances enough 
“for the pathologist to examine. He will probably come to see at 
‘Yast that it is only in morbid states of mind that the question of 
‘the value of life can be entertained at all. It is impossible to 
make a universal philosophy or a religion out of the various answers 
that have satistied various discontents. What is exceptional is 
‘generally unhealthy, and the undoubting sense of the preciousness 
“of life is catholic here, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. 
One may examine the writings and the biographies of the men and 
women who have doubted, and the result will not gratify the 
“friends of this or that system. All, or almost all, the suiferers 
emerged from what Bunyan would have named Doubting Castle, 
but few escaped by the same gate, or reached the same land of 
freedom. LL Quinet’s letters, for example, show that 
when he had a real sorrow, when he was crossed in love, 
‘he shook off his vague regrets. He did his work as 
@ man and a citizen; he gave what he had to give to 
“the cause of learning and of French freedom. These things 


are not the universal end of life; but these, with Jove and 
friendship, were enough for this man of genius. Take Pascal, 
and there is an instance of the very highest intellect finding 
his end of life, in a life which for the majority of men would 
be undesirable and impossible. Try the case of George Sand, 
of Lélia, who was never to be reconciled to our little life, and one 
sees her return to a comfortable existence through the doors of 
liberal religion, charity, labour, and perhaps a new affair of the 
heart. In this case a number of minor ends helped the greater end, 
the universal one, to satisfy an eager and indomitable spirit. 

This process of inquiry might be carried to any length. 
The author of Obermann reached something not unlike a belief 
in the essential dogmas of natural religion. Another man of 
genius found that travel dispelled his malady, and left him 
free to work and to enjoy. Goethe pursued “a lonely road,” 
but the road led him far enough from the haven of young 
Werther. Science satisfies another; and again another manages to 
get suflicient comfort out of the thought of a posthumous 
existence in the memory of good men. The fancy seems, we will 
admit, as vapourish as moonshine; but the fact remains that in 
certain instances the fancy proves sufficient. It makes life worth 
living. It prevents the believer from “ drifting like a dismasted 
ship.” Looking round, in short, one finds that the discontented 
regain content in a hundred ways. One by one they rejoin the 
happier multitude who have never dreamed that their life was a 
thing to find fault with. They cease “to vary from the kindly 
race of men,” though perhaps their years in the wilderness, their 
hours in the Valley of the Shadow, were not wasted. They learned 
the worth of pity, of affection, of hamour—things that make human 
existence endurable even when it seems to have no aim or end. 
The laws of life reassert themselves, and despair vanishes like a 
fever. Memory can hardly recover the morbid thoughts of the 
time of lonelivess, and the days when the sights and sounds 
of the visible world were not in themselves an answer to per- 
verse questious, We are at one with “ that life whose dumb 
wish is not missed, If birth proceed, if things subsist.” This 
being so, we learn that there is no universal specific of 
which Professor Tyndall or any one else is able to rob us. 
We can sufler the Presidents of the British Association to let off 
scientific rockets and metaphysical Catherine wheels without want- 
ing to stone them in the market-place. The rockets will “come 
down like the stick,” or remain in the number of the stars, as the 
laws of existence determine. These laws our petty systems codify 
in vain; the great open secret is never to be found by searching, 
or to be concealed / false philosophy. It abides in the uncon- 
scious acceptance of life and the fulfilment of the laws of life by the 
whole race, an acceptance and an effort from which speculation 
can only distract us for an hour. In this are the materials of the 
happiness which is serious and universal; to this the philosophy 
that happens to satisfy each of us enables us to return comforted 
and reassured. Here the stoics are our masters, and the acqui- 
escence of Marcus Aurelius in the lot of man is nobler than the 
momentary fret and impatience of even so exemplary a soul as 
Eugénie de Guérin. But religion that is true and undefiled needs 
no aid from the changing theories that act as anodynes or suffice 
as a cure in the shifting phases of an intellectual malady:— 

Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
‘Tempus eget. 


AMATEURS. 


L  dsogyes have their social ups and downs even as nations— 
so the historians of language show us. Sometimes the fall 
is rapid, and a few years will suffice to complete it; a literary 
freak, a witty play on meaning, a mere accident of an accident, 
sends forth the word in a disguise which rapidly becomes trans- 
formation. Sometimes the process of decadence is so slow that 
centuries come and go while the word, gradually passing from 
mouth to mouth, and from class to class, drops lower and lower, 
to find ultimate degradation in a slang epithet that shall sym- 
bolize the very opposite quality or thing to that originally meant. 
Deeper causes than mere frivolous use may, however, bring about 
the fall of many a respectable phrase. It is not always the mis- 
application of a word in the mouths of the multitude that brings 
it to shame, but the change in men’s minds towards the thing 
first signitied. The history of a word may reveal the record of an 
opinion, the change of a society, the growth or dwindling of a 
national ideal. This track of thought invites to further inquiry, but 
would lead us too fur and too deep. We will take as an example 
of the foregoing remarks a word which in various forms seems just 
now falling into bad company, and likely to lose its character 
before the century is out—amateur ; not an English word at all, 
but a convenient importation (at secondhand) from the same 
country which gives us dilettante and virtuoso. These three 
foreigners — amateur (amatore), dilettante, and virtuoso — were 
plainly coined for their use by a cultivated, beauty-loving, enthu- 
siastic people, a people who have loved and taken strong delight 
in things, who put their manly vigour into the pursuit of that 
which gave them highest pleasure. Virtuoso may be let alone 
now; of the other closely linked pair we take the one which 
seems of the two to sutler most from modern usage in English 
society. 

The old-fashioned dedication of Italian engravings to some 
illustrious personage was seldom complete without the compli- 
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mentary epithet “ amatore delle belle Arti.” To be an amatore— 
a lover—of the arts was an honourable condition, won, not by 
dabbling imperfectly in “accomplishments,” but by loving all 
good art work, and by helping the artist with right appreciation and 
with substantial patronage. On the Continent the word still 
holds worthily its place; but here, in practical, hard-headed 
England, among our esprits commergants, where proficiency in an 
art is measured chiefly by monetary success, where art work, of 
whatever kind, has become, on the part of the buyer, a market- 
able commodity, this old-fashioned honour of amateurship has 
fallen out of Never were the words amateur and 
amateurism more bandied about, and applied indiscriminately to 
a princess who paints for pleasure, or a man who walks jor a 
Wager ; never was society more full of the degenerate things now 
signified by these unhappy epithets. By what curious process of 
reciprocal jealousies has the amateur become among us, not the 
disinterested patron of art, but simply a man who does im- 
perfectly, to please himself, what another man does better to earn 
a living? “Only an amateur”; sneers the professional artist, 
“what can you expect of him?” while the object of this scorn 
complacently alludes to the social gulf which divides him from 
the professional worker. The cordon round the piano which some 
time ago separated the paid performers at musical parties 
from the accepted guests symbolized well the invisible barrier which 
custom reared between them; and not even the dainty patronage 
of soft-handed women concealed the slight of their open comments 
on “the professionals.” A distinguished German violinist, when 
he first came among us, asked an English gentleman what kind of 


position he might expect to take in society. “ We will treat you 
, ’ A _ within its limits. There is no need to go back to the Gardens of, 
ut the artist felt aggrieved. The indignation of Kapellmeister | 


jist as if you were an amateur,” was the kindly meant answer. 


Spohr at the treatment which he and his wife experienced at some 
fashionable entertainments is still fresh in memory. And at the 
present moment it is unfortunately true that the gross stupidity of 
a large section of society as to the right reception of professional 
musicians in private houses keeps up class distinctions of the kind 
most injurious to the growth of the modern musician in that 
general culture to which he aspires, and drives him, nolens volens, 
into Bohemianism. On this count the musical profession has 
been most sinned against; but of all artists one may say, without 
exaggeration, that the accident of gentle birth will at any time 
rove a surer passport into what is called “good society” than 

h artistic merit, or even monetary success. 

t would be far from our purpose to underestimate the advan- 
tages of courteous manner, of tact and taste, of that general tone, 
in short, which implies that a man or woman is well-bred and 
inherits by birth into a certain position the accumulated pro- 
prieties and suavities of several generations of ancestors. It is 
obvious that intercourse may be embarrassing between people who 
have trod on velvet carpets all their days and speak with delicate 
utterance, and those whose voices are not trained down to polite 
pitch, and whose manners, like their clothes, are not quite in keeping 
with conventional modes. Good manners, in one sense, are always 
found in earnest men who self-respect and intelligence : yet 
the polish of high breeding is an exquisite addition, which, like the 
ey on fine china, enhances the beauty and value of the article. 
But it should be remembered that society works on a system of 
interchange, of action and reaction, or it has no life. The profes- 
sional artist brings into the houses of the richer or better born 
what neither money can buy nor birth bestow; divine gifts of 
beauty in sound or show, winged thoughts of the artist mind, 
special knowledge, hardly striven for and won. In return he has 
a right to expect the best that society can give him. The debt 
due to him is not Lcd the telling down of cash for his work; 
he has a right to claim all the benefits which may be gathered 
from free contact with 
himself, from the stimulus of intelligent appreciation, and 
from such teaching of the amenities of life as can only 
be learnt in polished intercourse. Of course, the kind of 
homage accorded to professional men and women in every de- 

ment of art and literature under the form of “ lionizing,” 
which Miss Martineau bravely resisted and satirized, is merely 
another symptom of the social barbarism which cannot discern a 
better way. Of the selfishness which besets fashionable circles 
there is no more tainted form than this, none more offensive to the 
victims of its vulgarity, none more certain to keep open the wounds 
of class prejudice. 

The malin of the breach seems likely to come through a 
compromise, which, in its turn, has serious drawbacks. A 
curious covetousness of fessional awards seems to have 
seized the respectable from which amateurs ave recruited. 
Impatience of the slight cast upon their home-bred commodi- 
ties ap to rankle in the bosoms of gentlemen and ladies 
hitherto content with the soft flatteries of the drawing-room, 
and to urge them into the public arena where they meet the pro- 
fessional paid producer on his own ground, and compete with 
him not only for applause, but for substantial reward. Lady 
authors assail the publisher's sanctum and the editor's office, 
and claim, together with respect for their talents, chejwes for their 
work. Statesmen not only amuse their leisure and air their 
opinions, but line their pockets, by contributions to perivdical litera- 
ture. Amateur painters aspire to hang their pictures side by side 


persons more widely cultivated than | 


ventional fetters and flutters on to the concert-room platform, 
before her astonished relatives know whither she flies; while the. 
favourite baritone or the ready pianist becomes business-like over 
his engagements, and may at any moment merge in the dis- 
tinguished professional who marks an elevated consciousness of , 
his condescension by the high tigure of his charges. : 

One result of this metamorphosis of social prejudice and privilege 
is undoubtedly to effect a certain coalition between classes hitl..rto 
distinct. This new phenomenon, this kind of hybrid class of pro-_ 
fessional amateurs, acts as a link—an artificial link, as we think, , 
and possibly even a rotten one. There is no doubt that artists 
with whom their art is supreme, a life labour, the deepest en- 
thusiasm of their natures as well as their bread-winner, look 
askance upon the dilettante turned professional, whom the prestige 
of a certain inherited position in society helps to the plaudits off 
a biassed public. Moreover, there is a tendency abroad to lower, 
the standard of taste, never too high in England, in order to {it it 
to the productions of these favoured aspirants to fame and fortune. 
On the other hand, society has lost, or is gradually losing, an 
element most valuable to its highest development. The real. 
amateur is dying out; he will soon be extinct, The word las. 
lost its significance because the thing signilied is vanishing away. , 

Yet by rights the development of the art of a country depeads, 
much on the amateur class—on the class, that is, which, relieved, 
from the pressure of financial anxiety, can devote ample leisure to 
the study of art in its widest range, can weigh and compare. 
with a critical faculty sharpened by observation of tiie: 
best work of the greatest masters in all time, deepeued 
by historical knowledge and balanced by practical use, efficient 


the Medici to learn how the lover of art may help the artist 
on his way, and exercise, in so ‘doing, a high prerogative. The 
records of almost every artist’s life reveal the immense im- 
portance of recognition and aid from kindly amateurs. ~ Take 
the early experience of our own Gibson and Turner, jor 
example. The artist, like the poet, may be born, not made, 


buat the measure of his work depends greatly on the help and 


with the canvases of Academicians, and younger sons of noble | 
families begin to think that art may be an equally refined way of | 
earning an income with holy orders, and a more profitable one. 
The accomplished songstress of the drawing-room bursts con- 


appreciation of the world into which he sends forth the creatious of 
his soul. If the lark cannot pipe to a grey sky, as Kingsley sang, 
no more can the composer write grand music for a frivolous 
audience, or an artist win immortality by painting pictures to 
furnish the houses of rich publicans and boors. The national 
standard of taste rests with the so-called cultivated classes. If 
amateurs abandon their leadership into the hands of piciure~ 
dealers and impresarios, and come down to strive in the rauks, 
there will be little cause for wonder if the standard fall. It will 
be an ill day for English art when we have no calm judgment 
of trained patronage, but only feverish emulation and struggle for 
publicity, tight of taste against talent, and theory against gevius;, 
when the soit hands of the patrician snatch the laurel wreath from 
the head of the hard-breathed runner in the race, instead of award+ 
ing with cool touch the well-won crown; when the home of 
refined ease owes a last detail of luxury to money gained in 
competition with men whose work is for fame and for bread. 
Such a state of society may be far off or improbable; but the 
signs of the times are ominous, and one sign is the decadence of 
the amateur. 


ATHENS BELOW THE AKROPOLIS. 


HE main characteristic of modern Athens, and one of its chief 
points of contrast with Rome, is that whatever is not very old 
is so very new. But the visitor is apt at once to press this charae- 
teristic further than strict truth warrants, and to draw a more 
strongly marked geographical limit between old and new than 
strict truth warrants either. At first sight we are apt to fi 
that everything that is old stands above, and that everything that is 
new lies below. The fact that the greatest work of all, the temple 
of Olympian Zeus, happens to lie below, hardly makes a practical 
exception. By the loss of so many of its columns it has ceased te - 
be in appearance the greatest work of all, and, what is more to the 
point, it has practically ceased to be part of the city. It lies ou 
side and alone, apart both from the akropolis and the modern 
city. It joins indeed te make one of the Best and mest familiar 
views of the akropolis; but it joins only as a foreground to a dis 
tant object. To take Mr. Mabaffy’s illustration, it has come to 
stand to the akropolis as Hoar Abbey stands to the Rock of 
Cashel. On another side, the Théseion, in its absolute perfection 
as it is seen in any general view, stands as a kind of intermediate 
link between the upper and the lower region. Otherwise the im- 
pression given by the general view of Athens is that the old thi 
are all above, as, with one or two exceptions which need aut he 
dwelled on, the new things undoubtedly are below. The akropolis 
seems to throw out the hill of the Mouseion with the monument of 
Philopappos as a kind of outwork; and, if we take in objects which 
cannot be seen at the first glance, the most remarkable and venera- 
ble objects, the remains of the ancient walls, the tombs eut in the 
rock, the seats of the Payx, the steps on the hill of Arés, all lie on 
the upper ground. Against these, setting aside very recent dig+ 
gings, the low city seems to have nothing to set, except @ mass of 
modern and ugly houses and one modern house bigger and uglier 
than the rest. , 
This impression is not untrue as regards the general aspect of 
the city ; ut it breaks down when we come to. examine things 
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somewhat more in detail. There is more of antiquity in the modern 
city of Athens than one thinks at first sight ; still the comparative 
rarity of ancient remains, and the strong contrast between such as 
there are and the modern buildings, form a distinct feature in the 
character of Athens, as d'stinguished from cities which present to 
us an unbroken series of monuments from the earliest times to the 
latest. Again, it is true that, of such ancient remains as there are, 
the more part seem, as it were, to shelter themseives under the 
shadow ot the akropolis ; and but few of them belong to the most 
brilliant times of Athenian history. The Théseion, standing as a 
link between the upper and the lower city, has a positiun of its 
own. The most perfect of existing Greek temples, it might alone 
make the fortune of Athens as a place of artistic pilgrimage, even 
were there nothing else there to see. In the general v.ew it seems 
to be absolutely perect. The one small change which it has 
undergone reminds us at once of a living page of history and of the 
folly of those who labour in vain to wipe out history. The temple, 
like its greater fellow on the akropolis, became a church; but in 
its new character it still k-pt a certain appropriate remem- 
brance of its older use. As the house of the Virzin still remained 
the house of the Virgin, so the house of the warrior hero remained, 
as the church of St. George, the house of a warrior saint, If, as 
some say, the vlder dedication was really not to Théseus but to 
Héraklés, the parallel is in no way weakened, but rather strengthened. 
Théseus indeed overthrew the Marathonian buil; but Léraklés and 
St. George were alike victorious over dragons. To fit the build- 
ing for its new use, no change seems to have been needed, beyond 
taking down two columns of the inner range of the eastern 
front to make room for the apse of the converted basilica. The 
caprice of a generation back took away the apse without restoring 


the columns, and so left the building in a state which would seem 
incomplete in the eyes of either its heathen or its Christian 
patrons. Théseus might ask for his columns, George might 

for his spse ; and the common robber of both would he hard put to | 
for an answer. Now, as one of the many detached museums of | 
Athens, the Thésejon contains a collection of sculptures, inscrip- | 
tions, and architectural fragments, pre-eminent among which is 
the archaic statue wrought by Aristién, which louvks so unplea- | 
eantly like a specimen of barbaric art. Still, why may we not. 
hold that in sculpture, as in so many other things, likeness does 
not prove direct connexion, but werely analogy of siage? At all | 
eveuts, Assyria never made anything better than the work of | 
Aristida, while Athens went on and grew from the stage of | 
Aristidn into the stage of Pheidias. 

Beicre the diggings in the Kerameikos which have brought to light 
such choice scuiptures, as weil as a large part of the city wall and 
the Dipylon gate, the Théseion stood almost alone as a represeuta- 
tive o the yieat days of Athens on ground lower than the akropolis 
and the hills which front it. The theatre of Dionysus and the 
other buildings which have been dug out from the side of the hill 
are rather part of the akropolis itself. The temple of Olympian 
Zeus, and its feeble cowpanion the Arch of Hadrian, stand apart 
and make a feeble company by themselves. Lut in that part of | 
the modern city which lies nearest under the akropolis, we still 
have a collection of remains of later Greek and Roman times; 
while such of the Byzantine churches as are left scattered here 
and there through the city form a study of surpassing interest in 
their own class. All the world knows the monument of Lysikratés 
and the later Advologion of Andronikos Kyrrhestés, beiter known 
as the Temple of the Light Winds. Perhaps all the world does not 
know the siugular way in which they we1e adapted to the uses of 
rival creeds, how Franciscan friars found a home under the grace ‘ul 
Corinthian tinial of Lysikratés, while howling dervishes quartered 
themseives under the pagau sy.ubols vf Audronikus. We mourn 
as we lvok at the grace.ul toy of Lysikratés, the parent of a whole 
cluss of structures at St. Remi and Igel—is it sacrilege to add | 
Northampton, Geddington, and Waithaw ? Genuise Greek 
Corinthian capitals are su rare thut it is sud to see that not one is | 
altogether periect. 

‘Lhe Aéroiogion of Andronikos—if it is lawful to speak so freely of 
ang thing built at Athens before the Christian era—bas never struck _ 
us as auything specially graceful; but it is one of tue links which | 
directly connect the ancient and the modern city. It stands at | 
what we may call the ancient end of one of the great modern 
streets, one which seems to represent an ancient street and which 
from this monument bears the name of Aivlos. But the quarter 
where the Adoluyion stands is one of the quarters where these | 


later and lesser antiquities stand thickest on the ground. Not far | 
otf is the Stoa of Hadrian, where the luperial architect, forsaking | 


the tashion of his own day, tries, like our modern architects to call 
up the iorms of a past time, and reproduces the ancient Doric, of 
course in its slenderer form. But this whole quarter is full of 
remains of one kind and another. The bazaar is in every sense a 
link to past times; an ancient wall fences it in, and the sight 
within, so unlike the European streets of the more polished quarters, 
reuiuds us that Athens once was an Eastern city. Various scraps 
lie around us; here are two little forsaken churches side by side 
forming in a manner one building ; the cupola of oue is half broken 
down, and its beil gable, its kwdvoordowy, is perched on a neizh- 
bouring colon: a ‘e. Not far off are two buildings, works of intrusive 
wers and oj iutrusive architecture, both 0: wiich form part of the 
tory of the city, and of which the one ought to be preserved as 
carefully as the other. No one is likely to propose to destroy the 
colounade of Rowan Corinthian work because its capitals are not 
of the same type as the capitals of Lysikratés, But it is equally 


neediul to keep the one musque which remains from ‘Turkish 


Athens, a building whose style stands to that of the Byzautine 
churches in somewhat the same relation in which the Roman 
colonuades stand to the true Grecian. The mosque stands — 
to some military purpose. A worthier use for it, a better badge 
of triumph and deliverance, would have been to make it a memorial 
church ior some of the heroes of the War of Independence. In 
the same quarter, drawing near tothe Théseion, are the remains of the 
gymnasion of Ptolemy, where a crowd of inscriptions of various 
dates tempt us to spell them out, till we light on one which con- 
tains the name of the wife of Hérodés of Marathén. His theatre 
is on the other side of the akropolis, forming part, like the elder 
theatre, of the akropolis itself. But it is in the quarter to the 
north of the akropolis, the quarter of the new egoré, in which 
the visitor to Athens finds more than elsewhere the opportunity 
for the process so delightful in the old cities of Gaul and Germany, 
and Italy, the process of prowling hither and thither, and lighting on 
some fragment of antiquity, the more varied date of style the better, 
at every quarter. The akiopolis is too carefully cleared of all that 
is new; the modern city keeps too little that is old; here, in this 
quarter of Athens, old and new are mingled together in that 
way which gives to the iuquirer the full interest of discovery. 

ut, among the later antiquities of Athens, it is the churches 
which claim the highest place. To tbe traveller from the West 
they have a special interest. As no other city of his pilgrimage 
gives him the same store of buildings of pagan Greek architecture, 
so there is no other which gives him such a store of buildings of 
the second—the Christian-Greek architecture. Nor is their in- 
terest any the less because of the small size of the modern Athe- 
nian churches, There is not only nuthing to rival St. Sophia, 
St. Vital, or St. Mark; there is nothing to rival even their 
own neighbour at Daphné, The Eastern Church, like the ancient 
Church of Ireland, seems always to have been better pleased to 
build a crowd of small churches rather than a single one on the 
scale of the great minsters of Western Europe. One cause of this 
peculiarity doubtless was the use of a single altar in the Eastern 
rite, which suggested the building of several distinct churches in 
cases where a Western architect would rather have built a 
single large church with several chapels. Athens therefore 
is full of small churches, the survivors, we fear, of a larger number, 
sowe of which perished in the laying out of the modern city. A 
crowd of them ciing, as it were, to the roots of the akropolis, in 
the region of the bazaar and of the monument of Andronikos. 
The eye svon gets used to, but it does not get tired of, their little 
cupolas and apses, which always add a pleasing feature to the corners 
where they are found, though nove of them rival either the state- 
liness or tue piciuresque eflect of the churches of the West. A few 
are of greater size aud of higher architectural character, and one, 
without being of greater size, is one of the greatest curiosities in 
Christendom. This is the metropolitan church of Athens, surel 
the smallest church out of Scotta—we seek for a word which sh 
take iv both Cashel and St. Andrew's - that ever was designed for 
metrupolitan or cathedral rank. It looks like a toy; it has been 
wittily said that it seems meant to receive the throne of the Boy 
Bishop. But it has the thorough Byzantine air ; it has the apse, the 
cupola of the Athenian form, the Leads of the windows cutting 
into the cupola—a form which stands to such cupolas as we have 
seen at Cor.u and Daphué in the same relation in which a German 
apse or tower with many gabled sides stands to an apse or tower 
of the more usual form. The church, small as it is, is rich, 
covered with piates of sculpture, some of which at least are ancient 
fragments used up again. 

At is not easy, at all events for the traveller to whom Byzantine 
forms are still new, to fix the exact date of the Athenian churches. 
Nor cau he find, at least ofihand, much to help him in easily 
accessible books. Messrs. Texier and Pullan have put out a 
splendid bvok, most valuabie for the illustrations of the 
particular buildings which they think good to describe, but 
which is use.ess as a general view of Byzantine archi- 
tecture, and which does not contain a single Athenian or 
other Greek example. Mr. J. M. Neale, in bis History of the 
Holy Eastern Church, goes far wore tully into the matter, though 
We are sometimes tempted to kick at the guidance of a writer 
who talks about “ Arta in Ambracia,’ and who attributes “a 
long aud peaceful reign” to the Slayer ot the Bulgarians. Of | 
the periods into which he divides Lbyzantine art he places the 
metropolitan Church in the second, which reaches from 537 to 
1003. This takes in the time of Kiréné, the Athenian Empress to 
wuom Athenian tradition is fond of attributing the churches of 
her native city. But most of the Athenian churches, includi 
the two which call tur most special notice, he assigus to his thi 
period, 1003-1453. Why we do not exactly know, this period 
is said to be one of Latin influence; but why should Latin in- 
fluence come iu in 1003 of all years? and what Latin influence is 
there to be seen in such buiid.ugs as the churches of St. Theodore 
and the Kapnikarea? ‘These are, on the whole, the two most 
striking churcues in Athens, ‘They stand well in open places of the 
modern city, a relief, though a stranye contrast, among its modern 
forms — a cunirast indeed so strong that we have heard it whispered 
that their destrucfio. has sometimes been dreamed of. If there is 
any Latin elewent in either, it is in the church of the Kapnikarea, 
which has a kind of secondary church, with a cupola of its own 
alongside of the main building, with its Greek cross and cen 
cupuia. This secondary church does not appear at St. Theodore; 
but the Kapnikarea has another ieature which St. Theodore has 
not, in the iurm of a larze narthea’, which is surely a special sign 
of orthodoxy. ‘The remembrance of Peterborough flashed across 
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our mind as we saw this noble portico with its six arches, two 
wider and four narrower, crowned by four gables. It has suffered 
much in its effect from the glazing of some of the arches, as well 
as from the rising of the ground, which has covered the columns 
up to nearly half their height. This portico is indeed worthy of 
study ; it is a legitimate translation into the language of an arched 
style of the old portico with its entablature, as the west front of 
Peterborough is a further translation into the language of a style 
not only arched, but pointed. Joining on to the narthex is also a 
rch on the north side, a porch clearly forming part of the same 
esign, with arches resting on columns, and finished with three 
gabled faces. Instead of these features St. Theodore has a simple 
west front, composed, like ordinary west fronts, of doors and 
windows. Its most marked external feature is the large bell-gable 
perched on the south transept. Within, the Kapnikarea has the 
advantage, as its cupola rests on columns with quasi-Corinthian 
capitals. Those of the portico have capitals of various forms, 
mostly unclassical. The material of both these churches is mainly 
that later form of the alternation of stone and brick which grew 
out of the earlier Roman masonry, and which we have already seen 
in Corfu. 

These churches, and a crowd of others smaller and less striking, 
will not be passed unheeded by any one in whose eyes history, 
whether political or artistic, is one unbroken tale. They are, 

ess we may claim a place for their corrupt follower in the 
Turkish mosque, the latest among the antiquities of Athens, and 
they are not less worthy of study than the earliest. With them 
we will take our leave of the city of the violet crown, and of the 
land of which the wisdom of some pre-historic reformer made her 
more than the head. We pass from Athens and from Attica; 
one stage more, one bound rather, over the central sea of Greece, 
will lead us beyond the bounds of Hellas itself. One thought 
more comes across us as we pass from Athens, as we make ready 
to pass from Greece. Between the work of the earliest and of the 
latest of Grecian heroes there is a strange likeness. Théseus— 
that name will do as well as any other—brought together rival 
cities to form one abiding commonwealth, and thereby to create 
the Athens alike of archons, emperors, dukes, and kings. As 
rival cities forgot their rivalry in the presence of Théseus, so rival 
party leaders jorgot their rivalries in the presence of Kanarés. Tne 

ro is gone; and while we write this, Greece, and those who 
care for Greece, are wondering who can fill his place. His place 
in truth no one can fill; but the lesson taught by the close 
of his life ought not to pass away. If rival leaders cou'd work 
side by side at the bidding of the one man whom all were proud 
to own as their master, they may go on in the same unseltish 
path when the voice which calls them to union is no longer the 
voice of one man, however illustrious, but the voice of their country 
itself. 


CONVALESCENCE. 


p= a severe illness, when the patient is not harassed by 
pain or fever, he occasionally experiences sensations not far 
removed from pleasure. His very prostration may have a certain 
charm about it. Rest and repose being at such times the highest 
objects of his ambition, when he obtains them, he {feels a content- 
ment nearly allied to actual enjoyment. Some people are of opinion 
that even death itself, apart from the diseases which cause it, is 
probably an agreeable process. On the other hand, the first dawn 
of recovery has its pleasures. It is like waking on a summer's 
morning after a long night’s sleep. But, however delightful the 
transition from death to life, it heralds a period of weariness and 
distress almost exceeding the sutlerings of the illness itself. A 

lel may be found in the case of minor ailments. For instance, 
when the blood has been accidentally prevented from circulating 
freely in one of our limbs, no inconvenience is experienced ; but 
when the vital fluid reflows, great discom!ort and pricking sensa- 
tions succeed. Again, the act of fainting is said to be far from 
unpleasant, while the resuscitation is disagreeable or even dis- 
tressing. So in severe illness there may be periods of pseudo-pleasure, 
while the restoration to health may be irksome in the extreme. Re- 
turning strength seems almost too rough and rude a friend forthe poor 
weak body; and, if its first tenders of assistance are welcome, we are 
tempted to wish that it would not be quite so energetic in its 
later advances. Our bodies during convalescence become bones of 
contention between strength and weakness, each of which 
struggles hard for the mastery. It is disheartening, after a rapid 
advance, to find that we had overrated our powers, and to be 
thrown back for a week or two. As we begin to walk about a 
little, we become more keenly sensible of our great wealiness than 
we were when still lying in bed; and when we throw ourselves 
down for rest upon an easy-chair or a couch, we draw unfavourable 
comparisons between their comfort and that of our bed. It 
would be like striking our flag to return to the latter place of 
repose; and we therefore remain wearily on the sofa or armchair 
uatil the happy moment arrives when we can respectably enscunce 
ourselves between the comfortable sheets. uring convalescence 
reading must of necessity form our chief amusement; but our 
brains and eyes soon weary of it. And then, in our books and 
newspapers, we read of those who are, or have beev, up and 
doing; and this makes our own enforced idleness the more 
painfully apparent. Everybody seems to be at work except our- 
selves. Perhaps it strikes us that our continement to the house is a 


capital opportunity for working up some foreign language, or 


cultivating some art or science. We set to work valiantly, but 
the grammar proves quite beyond our strength, the pencil will not 
bring the lines into drawing, and the scientific problem makes our 
heads ache. ‘The idea occurs to us that at any rate we can 
write a light satire, and that such an occupation will cheer and 
amuse us. This attempt, however, is an utter failure; all our 
efforts to summon spariiling wit and effervescence result in miser- 
able unsuccess, and in place of a brilliant squib we produce a few 
vapid pages, while a deep gloom settles upon us instead of a 
spirit of fun and banter. We pipe unto our wit, but it will not 
dance. The black demon of disgust with the world and with our- 
selves hovers round us. In this stage, to what depths may we not 
sink? Perhaps even to attempts at poetry or musical composi- 
tion. There are no limits to soto folly. The patient who is 
sane enough in mind to be aware that he has no special genius 
will probably iong for society. Yet, when his frieuds come to 
visit him, he svon becomes intensely wearied. The callers’ very 
anxiety to amuse without fatiguing him makes them stilted 
and awkward, while he has not sufficient viial energy 
to keep the bull of conversation rolling about conven- 
tional nothings. The convalescent host is an object richly 
deserving of pity. Trifles which, at ordinary times, would scarcely 
occur to his mind, now press upon him almost more heavily than 
the question of his eternal salvation. The society of his guests 
causes him weariness and vexation of spirit rather than pleasure 
and gratification. 


change of glances, which plainly means “ Poor teiiow, he is not 
long for this world.” The minor arrangements for sending to meet 


When, utterly tired out, he has asked permis-- 
sion to go to bed, as he leaves the smoking-room he perceives a | 
peculiar expression on his friends’ faces, and a siguiticant inter- — 


- 


or despatching his visitors, the disposition of a shooting party, or — 


the management of an entertainment of any sort or description, are - 


enough to bring his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

The appetite of the convalescent is titful and capricious; yet his 
friends insist upon stuffing him at all surts of odd hours, as if he 
were destined to till a tureen de foie gras. Between breakiast and 
luncheon he must swallow some raw meat juice and a glass 
of wine; at three p.m. he must take sowe strong jeily ; 
between dinner and bedtime he has to face bee!-tea, and 
during the night watches he is dosed with Liebig’s Extractum 
Carnis. An attack of biliousness soon follows, which has to be 


relieved by cooling but unpleasant medicines. The doctor tells 
him that he never intended him to be overfed in such a manner, 


and reads him a long lecture on the incapability of the stomach to 
respond to too frequent calls upon its energies. In place of being 
overgorged, he is now overtonicked, until a buzzing in the head aud 
sudden deafuess demand rest for the system from medical pick-me- 
ups. There is yet one more torture in store for him. He is sent 
abroad. According to the time of year,a German watering-place 
or an Anglicized town in the South of France is selected as the 
scene of his banishment. The necessary arrangements before 
leaving home harass him beyond measure. Even were he in good 
health, they would, prove a considerab‘e burden. Weuaried out by 
these pre:iminary worries, he starts upon a long and tiring journey, 
reaching his destination more dead than alive. ‘To be treated like 
a child by his courier humiliates and annoys him; yet he is per- 
fectly helpless in his hands. Likely enough, wet weather or the 
mistral hails his arrival. Sad, indeed, is then his lot. Confined 
to the house, as he lies all day in his one sitting-room, he wishes 
himself back in his comfortable English home, with its choice of 
rooms and domestic interests. Sucn meditations upon his personal 
comforts and discomforts, and the increase or decrease of his health, 
are apt to engender in his disposition that spirit of selfishness and’ 
egotism which too frequently becomes a parasite of the invalid. 
But unfortunately the convalescent himself is not the only 
sulierer. Iiis relatives and attendants who may be taking care of 
him have also a bad time of it. When he was very ill, there was 
a certain excitement in nursing him; and watching every symptom 
that presented itself caused an intense and perpetual interest. The 
very dependence of the patient upon his nurses afforded the latter 
some gratification. It won the heart of the female attendant to 
see the great stalwart man owing every comfort and necessary to 
her tender watclifulness and delicate hands. The fact of having a 
strong man under despotic discipline, and reduced to the feeble- 
ness of a baby a month old, has charms for certain feminine 
minds. It is sweet to the weaker sex to have the 
power, by raising a finger, to silence in an instant the 
voice of one who in health can move the hearts of thou- 
sands by his oratory; and it is delightful to the fair 
governante to have full authority to scold, or even punish by a 
curtailment of reading or conversation, the wayward patient whose 
utterances as a judge, examiner, or critic, are usually received with 
awe and fear. but, besides these pleasures of despotism during 
serious illness, there is an excitement in the constant and marked 
changes, and the rapid succession of hopes and fears. In conva- 
lescence, however, there is none of this stimulative interest; the 
process of restoration to health is gradual and gently progressive, 
and the only excitement is an occasional relapse, which is caused, 
as a rule, by some imprudence on the part of the invalid. The 
gentle patient who, in the extremity of his illness, was so passive 
and so grateful for the least service, is converted into a testy and 
irritable hypochondriac, who resents the least interference and yet 
is discontented uuless constantly attended to. His constant em- 
ployment is tu do nothing, and compel as many people as_ possible 
to assist him in this nugatory occupation. I1is occasional relapses 
are very disheartening to his poor attendants, and yet he generally 
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seems to attribute them in some degree to their neglect. They 
dare not explain and argne out the whole state of the case 
to him, lest he should become wearied and feverish, and the 
ill-deserved odium has to be patiently endured. He becomes wil- 
fully wayward. His nurse flatters herself that he is safe in his 
own room, when suddenly he ap on the terrace, although a 
keen easterly wind is blowing, and he adds insult to injury by ap- 
pearing immensely pleased with himself, and indulging in a little 
chati at his duenna’s expense. During the relapse which follows 
this piece of imprudence, he suffers from a fit of overwhelming de- 
pression, when his attendant has to devise means of amusing and 
enlivening him, instead of indulging in richly merited “1 told you 
so’s.” He will be fidgety and restless, and take the most capricious 
and unaccountable likes and dislikes to people, places, and things ; 
evincing a sudden antipathy towards a doctor who is managing his 
case with great ability, loathing a watering-place, just as every 
arrangement has been satisfactorily made there for his comfort, and 
taking an invincible aversion to a wine or rare article of food, a 
stock of which has just been laid in at his especial request. If he 
is fanciful about his food, he is absolutely obstinate about his medi- 
cines,and when he has left the neighbourhood of his doctor, he 
refuses to take the tonic which he used to swallow so 
obediently. If he has been suffering from gout, he will insist 
upon drinking port and champagne, and tasting all sorts of “ curious” 
and unwholesome wines. If he has been ailing {rom poverty of 
blood, he will take a sudden whim about total abstinence, and 
drink nothing but water. After an attack of gastric iever, richly- 
made dishes will form his favourite food; while after an illness 
which necessitates the most nourishing of diets, he will be seized 
with a mania for fasting or vegetarianism. 

Altogether convalescence is a trying period both for nurses and 
patients, especially alter severe illnesses. It is an uninteresting, 
unsympathetic, and uncomfortable probation, and severely tests 
the temper, patience, and endurance both of the victims of disease 
and the victims of invalids. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL. 


je compare such a mass of buildings as the new Town Fall at 
Manchester for praise or blame with the ancient buildings 
bearing the same name in the cities of the Low Countries or of 
Germany or with the original Guildhall of Londou would be to 
apply a wholly fallacious test. The medieval pile was the 
symbol of authority, manifesting itself in direct government. It 
was literally the great hall in which the municipality regulated 
or ruled, sometimes in council, and sometimes by the mouth of 
its chief, but always readily and directly, and in which at play- 
time it made merry, with just so many accessory rooms as were 
needed for the service of the central chamber. The Town Hall of 
our day and of large cities is the symbol not so much of authority 
as of administration. It is the abode of a municipality created by 
the manifold wants of the place, and one in which the “ Hall” 
may be the show-room, but where the offices and meeting-rooms 
reveal the raison @étre of the construction. It is tall, long, wide, 
and intricate as no medizeval architect would have conceived. We 
have only to clear our eyes of the glamour of the old buildings 
to appreciate how small, as a rule, they are. No doubt some 
dawdler in foreign parts will remind us of Ypres; but if he does 
so, it will be in forgetfulness that what he saw at Ypres was no 
Town Hall, but a cloth hall—the mart and the store-house of a 
bulky article. A college with its hall, library, chapel, and combi- 
nation-room, diversifying the humbler outline of the master’s house 
and of the rooms of feilows and of students, wears a nearer likeness to 
the modern collection of various offices composing a Town Hall; and 
if space, and we wiust add money, were of no consequence, there is 
no doubt that a building of collegiate expansiveness, pleasantly 
situated among bowers and trees, ramifying into courts, and pre- 
senting each department in its marked distinctness, would be not 
only the most stately and agreeable, but artistically the most 
truthful embodiment of its idea. We call attention to these 
reneral considerations in order to leave ourselves free to judge 
. Waterhouse’s great work at Manchester upon its own merits. 

The men of Manchester resolved upon housing their municipality 
in a palace with hall for state, dining and drawing-rooms for 
hospitality, offices for work, and a residence for the Mayor, and 
they gave the commission to their own fellow-townsman, who had 
already won his spurs with their Assize Courts, and who has also 
enriched the city with Owens College. For thisthey merit praise. 
But—whether in wilfulness, ignorance, or sheer necessity we do not 
now care to ask—they imposed upon Mr. Waterhouse the duty of 
honouring the demand on a plot of ground of which human 
ingenuity could hardly find the match for inappropriateness. 
A rabbit warren of offices may be lodged in a building of any 
shape, and perhaps the best of shapes would be that of the 
Milibank Penitentiary, with a central den for the Mayor or Minister; 
but halls and banqueting chambers and meeting-rooms mean 
lelograms and right angles. Yet the plot of ground which 

the collective exertions of Manchester secured for its Town Hall 
was in the shape of an isosceles triangle with its apex diagonally 
sliced off. It is no small praise to Mr. Waterhouse that he should 
have succeeded as well as he has certainly dune with so unpromising 
an area to deal with. One may suppose that he may have first 
asked himself whether he could have carved out of this crooked 
plot some rectangle big enough to put his hall upon in face of the 


street, and let the remaining apartments fare as best they might Hi 


and that the answer was that this one conspicuous benefit coul 

only be secured by the sacrifice of general convenience. The 
sacrifice of any external sight of the Hall was evidently a foregone 
conclusion, and accordingly the architect made it the nucleus of 
the internal series of constructions, raising it upon a substructure 
of business rooms, while he so disposed his principal fagade 
to Albert Square as—with a regular and evenly balanced facade 
presenting a tower and spire as its central feature—to provide on 
the ground floor a series of groined vestibules, with state stair- 
cases right and left leading up to this Hall, and on the 
same floor, so as to range with its level, the Banqueting Room, 
Reception Room, Mayor's Parlour, and Council Chamber. The 
plan of this combination of rooms is that of an inverted “ fy,” 
the steeple standing at the junction of the lines, and the Hall 
itself composing the shank. Having thus constructed his skeleton, 


Mr. Waterhouse clothed it on with two converging lines of: 


building approximately meeting at the truncated apex, which was 
itself converted into a minor fagade and relieved by its own 
central tower and spire on a smaller scale. These converging 


buildings of course house an infinity of executive departments..- 


Inside of the pile the hall impinges on the coating buildings so as 
to leave three trapezoid courts, while the inner communication is 
secured by corridors groined on the ground and first floors, run- 
ning round the inner face of what is in this part of the pile a 
complete triangle, and opening at each angle into three very 
graceful newel staircases. Rialto-like bridges over the courts are 
also contrived with piquant effect. The building is of various 
heights and diversified with gables, in some portions of three 
stories with dormered attics, and in others amounting to five 
without counting the gables. The windows are mostly of one or of 
two lights, frequently arcaded, while the composition is agreeably 
relieved by oriels. 

We need hardly point out that failing—as a building con- 
structed on so vexatiously inappropriate an area must do—in 
realizing that ideal development of the highest grandeur and 
dignity which its destination, locale, and magnitude would other- 
wise have demanded, it is yet, carried out as it is in Gothic, 
capable of, and has compassed, much picturesque effect. In- 
deed, in any other style than Gothic a Town Hall for a 
great community such as Manchester has demanded on such 
a site would have been a simple impossibility—a fact which, 
to any one who is not blind because he will not see, is a 
demonstration that Gothic possesses capacities of which other 
styles are destitute. No doubt a professor of “Queen Anne” 
would kindly undertake to do as well and enrich us with a Gothie 
skeleton inappropriately tricked out with a confused jumble of 
alien and ill-jointed details. Mr. Waterhouse’s mass, lofty as 


it is, and plentifully garnished with spire and spirelet, is almost- 


an afterthought of the “ civitas Jerusalem ” or “ Stadt Niirn- 
berg,’ which one sees in the background of some illumina- 
tion, Flemish picture, or woodcut illustration of a black-letter 
chronicle. Yet we do not think that he has made quite 
the most of his opportunities, driven as he was, by the im- 
possibility of resting his emphasis upon the central Hall, to 
put the minor departments in the forefront. 
conspicuously overlooked an opening which was all his own 
had he but taken advantage of it. We have noted that a tower 
surmounted by aspire forms the central feature of the chief facade. 
Grandeur of effect would plainly have been secured by raising his 
tower sheer from the ground in massive vertical lines, and dis- 
connecting as far as possible its horizontal treatment from the flani- 
ing buildings. But what has been done? The square mass of the 
tower ranges with these buildings, while a sort of excrescence pro- 
jects outwards, occupied on the ground story by the great portal, 
and on the level of the first and second stories simply repeating 
the window treatment of the corresponding floors in the flanking 
structures. At the roof level a feeble gable dies away into the 
tower. Thus that which ought to have been the incontestably 
strong point in the principal fagade is reduced to an element of 
weakness. Those who remember the towers in Mr. Street’s 
original and Mr. Burges’s designs for the Law Courts, or who will 
look at Barry’s Westininster towers, will appreciate how much has 
been forfeited by this oversight. 

Mr. Waterhouse has never shown himself closely addicted to unity 
of detail; but the era which he generally follows in this building 
is that of the developed Middle Pointed, with a tendency, however, 
rather to look back than forwards, of which a very graceful tre- 
foiled arcading on coupled shafts up the central staircases is a notice- 
able example. The windowlike stone screens at the tops of the 
staircases deserve praise. It would be an endless task to grapple 
either for praise or blame with the internal details, whether due to 
the architect or to the artist in metal work, mosaic, or ceramic. 
We may, however, in passing, say that we do not think that Mr. 
Waterhouse has taken full advantage of his chimney-pieces, 
and we deeply regret the dwarfing eflect to the fine proportion of 
the Great Hail of the central line of gaseliers, made still more 
obtrusive by the inevitable accompaniment of vertical and hori- 
zontal rods. On the other hand, the combination in this hall of 
trefoiled principals with a moditication of the waggon-headed roof 
may be noted for praise. 

Wemight speak at much greater length of the treatment of various 
rooms, but architectural description without illustrative designs 
is apt to be tedious. In conclusion, we have only to say that, 
alter all the abatements which a just criticism may claim, and in 


spite of the perverse conformation of the ground on which it’ 


In fact, he has. 
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pleased Manchester to plant its municipal palace, the result is one 
of which, speaking generally, that city may be proud; while Mr. 
Waterhouse may well be congratulated on having so dexterously 
extricated himself from the ditticulty in which it pleased his 
employers to place him. 


and we can only suggest that, until they have attained to this state 
of exalted culture, readers should send a telegram the day before 
they propose to consult certain volumes in the library. While Mr. 
Jones is familiarizing the messengers with the backs of some 
three millions of books, the unfortunate readers may practise the 
moral virtues and familiarize themselves with patience; and it is 
well when loss of time, although it vex them sore, yet, as in John 


' Gilpin’s case, does not involve any loss of pence. 


MR. WINTER JONES ON THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


= management of our public libraries is perhaps a matter of 
less importance to the majority of English readers than might 
have been expected. Great students seldom depend upon public 
libraries, except those of the British Museum and the Universities. 
They have their own well-filled shelves, in country or town, and 
when they require to consult a rare book they apply where they 
have some certainty of finding what they require. The local 
libraries are not established for readers of this class, and no one 
would have thought the arrangement of a few books of reference 
and a great many novels a very difficult task. The local librarians 
think differently, and some good suggestions have been made at 
the meetings of this week’s Conference. But all who read with a 
parteee are interested in the management of the three great English 
ibraries at Bloomsbury, Oxford, and Cambridye, the great Dublin 
library in ‘Trinity College, and the Advocates’ library at Edin- 
burgh. Representatives of each of these national institutions 
were present at the Con or were on the Council ; and it de- 
volved on Mr. Jones, as head of the British Museum, to open the pro- 
ceedings with a speech. These proceedings have strangely dif- 
ferent aspects according as they are looked at from a librarian’s 
int of view or a reader's. Unfortunately there is a wide 
ivergence between the two, and Mr. Jones's address brings 
them into strong contrast. His speech on Tuesday contained 
references to many subjects of vital importance to readers, and 
touched on many of the things which students in Mr. Jones's own 
domain at the British Museum count as grievances. A person 
ignorant of his official position might have read the whole speech 
‘ under the impression that it was a covert but severe attack on the 
management of the British Museum. Mr. Jones is not likely to 
satirize himself; but on any other theory it is not easy to account 
for some of his utterances if they are correctly reported. To some 
who scoff at their own sufferings in the Reading Room the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Jones would preside at a conference of libra- 
rians from Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, Paris, and 
Brussels, to say nothing of St. James’s Square, Birmingham, and 
the I.ondon Institution itself, seemed like a solemn kind of jest, 
while the a librarian’s position among the heads of so many 
‘well-managed libraries was compared to that of the patient in a 
vivisectional demonstration. 

The fact is that great soreness exists among London literary 
men at the difficulties they encounter when they go to con- 
sult the national collections, This irritation is certainly not 

“unfounded; and would, no doubt, have obtained more hearty ex- 
pression some years ago, did not the prior claims of the 
assistant librarians put mere grumblings on one side. Mr. Jones 
has not been well advised in starting the subject again. When 
he discourses calmly of the convenience of readers, of expediting 
the reception of books, of improving the catalogue, of extending 
the facilities of admission, and so on, we feel that he has either been 

guilty of a strange piece of imprudence, or else that he would 
ve us suppose that the deficiencies of the British Museum in 
one and all of these particulars are due to no fault of his, and 
need only public notice to be removed. We should prefer to take 
this latter hypothesis as the true one, though with inward doubt— 

- indeed, a passage in Mr. Jones’s speech shows it to be untenable. 
He says that the arrangements have been so improved of late that 

‘a saving of half the time which used to be occupied is now 

* effected in obtaining a volume and delivering it to the reader. This 
may be Mr. Jones's experience, but we fear it is not that of any one 

‘else. About a year ago there was a sudden improvement which 
ane died out, leaving matters, not as they were before, 

ut much worse. A visitor used formerly to allow half-an-hour 

- for the obtaining of a book. He had better now extend the time 
indetiuitely. In order to keep his head cool for his work it is well 
not to get angry; but after an hour's waiting remonstrance should 


be made, if only on public grounds. It is hard, however, when 

‘one considers how much more valuable, as a rule, the reader's time 
is than the attendants’, not to be annoyed when perhaps forty | 
minutes are consumed where ten would have been too many. Mr. | 
Jones helps us to explain the delay when he gives us the almost | 
incredible information that “‘the attendants are transferred from 
one division to another to familiarize each of them with the con- 
tents of the whole library, and thus to provide for the occasional 
absence of individuals.” In other words, readers whose time is 
precious must twirl their thumbs at an expense sometimes amount- 
ing to many guineas an hour, while Mr. Jones is engaged in 
teaching an attendant from one department to learn the arrange- 
ments of another. Mr. Jones talks as if the National Library were 
a mere village collection of secondhand novels which could be 
shelved in the back parlour of a Mechanics’ Institute. The 
attendants must be men of extraordinary intelligence if they can 

' in a lifetime become “ familiarized with the contents of the whole 
library ”; and this does not seem to be a necessary of their 
duty, which is —_€ to fetch books from their p on the 
shelves as given in the catalogue. Nothing less than a universal 

- acquaintance with the library will, it appears, satisfy Mr. Jones; 


After this specimen of Mr. Jones's speech on the organization 


of libraries, it is scarcely worth while to say much about his other 


statements. One or two, however, as deriving their importance 
from the speaker's position, must be noticed. He said, for in- 
stance, that a falling off in the attendance could be accounted for 
by the increase in the number of other libraries, and that the 
British Museum should be reserved for special study. But this is 
going ont of the way fora reason. The number of readers is re- 
duced because of the difficulties of obtaining admission—diffi- 
culties which Mr. Jones’s management has done much to increase. 
The present system of requiring certificates from applicants for 
tickets, and the production of tickets on entering the Readin 
Room, is very far from being an absolute bar to kleptomania, whic 
is by no means a rare habit. It no doubt secures the names and 
addresses of the readers, which is more or less a check; but 
some simpler arrangement might surely be made for casual 
readers who only want to look up a fact or a quotation once 
in a way. The English taxpayer may well assert his right to 
read his own books, subject to the fewest possible restrictions. 
Another very questionable topic in Mr. Jones's speech related to 
catalogues. He referred with much complacent satisfuction to the 
catalogue of his own library. The mention of the subject was 
singularly unfortunate. As at present arranged, the catalogue is 
useless, except when the reader knows the name of the author 
he would consult. Anonymous books are practically inaccessible. 
We cannot here pursue the subject, but it may well be 
pointed out once more that there can be no conceivable reason 
for keeping the present cumbrous, inconvenient, and deficient cata- 
logue in manuscript. The labours of the assistant librarians would 
be halved if the slips were printed, not written. A hundred 
schemes have been suggested by which a register of new books 
might thus be kept, and its gradual amalgamation with the stand- 
ing catalogue continually effected ; but Mr. Jones seems to be help- 
less before so appalling a subject, and the public, besides having to 
wait a year at least for the appearance of new books in the list, are 
also but too well aware that thousands of old ones have never been 
entered at all. The British Museum is probably alone among great 
European libraries in having no index of illustrations, or of bind- 
ings, or of books printed on vellum. The special lists, such as those 
of Bibles and Service Books, are not only miserably deticient, but 
are full of errors. When some unhappy author complains in the 
newspapers that there is no copy in the national collection of such 
books as—to take a few examples at random—the second volume 
of Lord Stanhope’s Miscellanies, or Hamilton Buchanan’s Genealogies, 
or the first Oxtord Testament, copies are certain to be found. Some 
years ago a complaint of this kind was made in our own columns, 
but not until after all other means had failed, and with the 
result we have indicated. No one who would consult the library 
can have a word of complaint to make against the subordinate 
officials. They are courtesy itself. If anything could make the 
Reading Room a pleasant place of study, their attention to the wants 
of readers would have succeeded in doing so. We have never 
known before where the fault lay. Mr. Jones has revealed the 
secret, and we can only hope he knew what he would bring upon 
himself by his speech. Are we further to credit him with the 
removal of the refreshment room, the absurd exhibition of mutilated 
directories held at the door, the system of ticket renewal, and all 
the other grievances of which readers complain? They did not 
exist under his predecessor, and it cannot be doubted that the 
library could do very well without them; while, if the services 
of the attendants now employed in scrutinizing the date of a 
visitor’s ticket could be devoted to expediting the delivery of 
books, there would be a direct saving to the public funds. ‘here 
are two ways of managing such an institution as the British 
Museum. It may be thrown open to all; the books, except certain 
treasures, be made accessible to all ; the reader’s convenience, as that 
of a person who stands in the position of an owner, carefully studied, 


| Or it may be made exclusive, like the library of a learned society, 


into which only qualified persons may enter, readers in general 
being discouraged ; and the maxim which Mr. Jones quotes from 
Mr. Mark Pattison, “The librarian who reads is lost,” made, as 
much as possibly to apply to the visitor as well. but it is a 
question for the English taxpayer whether he will tolerate the 
open choice of the latter course in a library which belongs to him, 
and for which he pays in books and money a vast annual sum. 


THE NORTHERN MEETINGS. 


T* spite of the reserve which is invariably attributed to the 
Scotch as a national characteristic, it is surely a calumny to 
say that they are not a social people. Waiving their well-earned 
reputation for hospitality, we may appeal to those annual gather- 
ings and “ games” which are so much in favour with high and low. 
among them. ‘The Northern meeting par excellence which was hell 
the other day has been closely followed by the Caledonian fut. 
There is the well-known annual meeting at Braemar, almost in- 
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variably graced by the presence of Royalty—a meeting which has 
its rivais and imitators over the length and breadth of the High- 
lands. In England we have our county balls, the centres of com- 
paratively narrow circles. But the sober Scotch folk make nothing 
of distances that would daunt the soul of the Saxon who has out- 
lived the enthusiasm of his dancing prime; acd when families 
foregather they make it a point of conscience to see that they are 
compensated for the efforts they have undergone. No doubt the 
reason may partly be that man is seldom made for the pleasures 
of solitude, and that Scottish residences are often remote and 
exces-ively lonely. It is one thing to go in quest of some 
isolated bit of dissipation when you are on visiting terms 
with a dozen houses within easy driving distance, and are sated 
with monotonous dinners and garden parties. It is quite another 
thing when you are separated from your most accessible neighbour 
by eight or ten long filly miles; or when you are making your 
villegviatura in the cul de sac of some Highland glen among 
boundless wastes of grouse moor or deer forest. Considerations 
of this kind may have their weight, but they are insufficient to 
account for Scotch sociability. For the out-of-the-way old-fashioned 
Scottish mansion is generally of ample dimensions, with bed- 
rooms that are more numerous than spacious, and the tiniest 
shooting lodge with its berths or bunks has invariably a marvel- 
lous capacity for expansion. The Highland landowner or the Low- 
land laird is sure to see a great deal of his friends in one way or 
another, even should they seldom stir from the domestic ingle-nook. 
And moreover Scotch sociability is no question of station or 
affluence. The farmers and peasants who attend those promiscuous 
gatherings enjoy themselves to the full as heartily as their betters, 
and would be even more grieved to neglect one of these precious 
opportunities. An anecdote in Lockhart’s Life of Scott happily 
expresses the feeling that is common to the former classes. 
A sturdy Teviotdale farmer had ridden home towards the small 
hours trom the annual meeting, which was enlivened by the in- 
variable humour, song, anecdote, and general good fellowship of the 
author of Waverley and the Ettrick Shepherd, of Captain Adam 
Ferguson and “Christopher North.” “Eh, Alie woman!” ex- 
claimed the genial borderer to his expectant goodwife—possibly 
we give the spirit rather than the letter of his words, for we do 
not happen to have Lockhart at our elbow—“ 1 wish I could go 
to bed and lie there for a towmont, for there’s but ae thing in the 
world that’s worth the living for, and that’s the Abbotsford Hunt.” 

Of all the Highland meetings the Northern is the most cha- 
racteristic, although less so than it used to be before the days 
of railways. It is always held in the capital of the High- 
lands, and Inverness is a thoroughly Highland town, most pic- 
turesquely situated on sloping ground, half-sheltered from the 
breezes from the moors and the sea by a semicircle of com- 
manding eminence. The flow of the drainage is swept away in 
the Ness, a clear, swift stream when not in spate, and famous 
for its takes of salmon and sea trout. Hard by is the eastern 
mouth of the Caledonian Canal, associated with all the glories 
of Inverness-shire scenery and its magnificent chain of fresh-water 
lakes. The streets are admirably clean, and the dwellings extra- 
ordinarily cheery. The citizens, though Celtic to the core, have 
always prided themselves on the purity of their English. Yet the 
Invervess-spoken English has a strange and unfamiliar “sough” 
in Southern ears, There is a childlike lisp and a queer High- 
land whine in it. In ordinary times, and out of the tourist 
and shooting season, Inverness is quiet enough. The people do a 
“ douce” steadygoing business; and it is only on a market day, or 
when there is a meeting of the county magnates, that you detect 
any sigus of unusual excitemert. But on the eve of the great 
meeting, albeit that the tourist rush is partly over, all is changed. 
The streets, as we have said, are always swept, but pow the shop 
windows are decked out and garnished. Consignments of the 
latest fashions from London figure in the milliners’ and linendrapers’ 
windows ; for there are many fair ones come up from afar who look 
to completing their embellishments at the last moment. The 
hotel-keepers have had their orders long before from standing 
customers. We remember the days—and not very distant days 
either—when there were but two rival establishments of any conse- 
quence, and these were always tilled to overflowing. Even now 
that the accommodation has greatly increased, there is a scramble 
for private sitting-rooms with convenient suites of bed-chambeis 
commanding a view of the gay thoroughfare or the bustling rail- 
way platform. The coffee-room is crowded with reckless bachelors 
unattached, who have come converging from all quarters like 
moths to the glitter of a chandelier. There are men from celibate 
shooting quarters as much out of the way of salons and muslins 
as any back stations in Australia or New Zealand. There are 
tourists who have arranged to take the meeting en route; 
and, these last, being strangers and pilgrims, often tind themselves 
forlorn and terribly abroad. There are parties of gay young 
officers from the neighbouring garrison towns who will flash out 
at the balls in the blaze of their full uniforms. The sur- 
rounding country houses are filled from basement to attic with 
guests who come trooping into the town in the morning. There 
are popular centres of attraction where everybody gathers as on a 
sort of social ‘change. There are the halls of the hotels and the rail- 
way refreshment-rooms ; the show-rooms of the great merchant of 
tartans and homespuns; the counters of the northern branch of a 
famuus Piccadilly Italian warehouse ; and, above all, the establish- 
ment of the grand gunmaker of the North, where you may hear all 
the gossip as to the bags of the yeur, and inspect the antlered heads 
that have fallen to the deadly rifles. Meanwhile the flags of the 


causeways are echoing to the heavy tread of a lezion of tartaned 
Celts—Macphersons, Mackenzies, Mackintoshes, Frasers, &c.—and 
the wild scream of the pipes thrills on the ear at intervals. The 
excitement has come to its height on the morning of the first day 
of the meeting, when all the inhabitants are agog, and the county 
constabulary force are almost succumbing under the weight of their 
responsibilities. 

hat they manage to keep order at all says much for the law- 
abiding instincts of the people. For the hot-b!ooded Celts have 
begun taking their “ mornings” ata very early hour indeed; tem- 


; perance principles are at a discount in those parts, and it isa con- 


science-svot'iing theory with the dwellers in the wilds that a dro 
of the Glenlivet or the Campbeltown is the best thing in the worl 
for the stomach. Fortunately they have strong heads, and good 
though quick tempers; the climate really carries off a great propor- 
tion of the fumes of the spirit, and the only apparent effect of “ the 
liquoring up ” at the gathering is that its members are more cordi- 
ally demonstrative than istheir wont. Besides, in spite of recent 
transfers of land and the practice of letting- shooting-grounds on 
long leases, the in‘luences of the patriarchal system still survive. 
The MacSomething or other may be but asmall man in Rotten Row 
in the season, or on the grand stands at Epsom or Ascot. But in 
the capital of the Highland counties his foot is on his native heath, 
and the English nobieman, the brewer, and the banker are dwarfed 
in the shadow which his magnificence casts around it. The cousins 
to the twentieth generation take their tone from the stately head of 
their name; so that, although the visitors may be treated with 
familiar frankness, they feel that they are being jostled by a crowd 
of gentlemen. Under the roof of the stand is a grand collection of 
the rank, beauty, and fashion of the North, to borrow the language 
of the local reporters. Yet the seclusiveness of cliques is tem- 
pered by the general determination to enjoy oneself. For the 
Northern meeting, coming but once in the year, is regarded as a 
lite and decorous saturnalia. But the chatter on the raised 
ome is hushed and the gentlemen are subsiding into their seats 
among the ladies, for the clocks have struck the hour and the 
games are going to begin. We shall not dwell upon these, since 
many of our readers must have been among the spectators on 
such occasions. The throwing the hammer recalls the mewor- 
able scene where the famous fighting Smith of Perth deprived 
Norman nan Ord of “ her” own name of the Hammerer. The toss- 
ing the eaber is even more exciting ; to the uninitiated the handling 


| of that rugved pine-stem seems a feat worthy of those Scandinavian 


heroes who could half hold their own with the gods of Asgard. Now- 
adays these Ilighland games are to a certain degree denationalized 
by the introduction of “ the tug of war”; and the extraordinary 
favour it has come to enjoy is an illustration of the success of the 
co-operative movement adapted to the romance of Highland games, 
The next competition, however, is genuinely national. ‘lhe pipers 
step forward, swelling and strutting in all the pomp of their 
fluttering tartans, and inspired by the traditions of illustrious 
lines of bards. All that the most appreciative Lowlander ever 
says in favour of this concert is that he would rather have it 
in the open air than iu the more cramped coufines of a Scottish 
mess-room, or even in a ball-room in the evening. It would 
be selfish not to appear gratified by the dancing of the “ best- 
dressed ” Highlanders; for, if the visitor chance to be young and 
impressionable, dancing will form the greater part of his own 
enjoyment of the meeting. And the balls in the evenings are the 
absorbing attraction for the ladies, who are listless and somewhat 
heavy-eyed on the second afternoon of the out-oi-door games. No 
wonder that they are more inclined to doze than to talk, unless 
under very exceptional temptations. Tor nowhere is dancing 
more violent, or kept up with more indefatigable spirit, than in 
the county rooms of an evening. There is more than the fair pro- 
portion of round dances, and the musicians catch fresh tire trom 
the sustained movements of the waltzers. Lut it is the reele 
and strathspeys that take it out of you, if you throw yourself 
into the spirit of the scene. We have seen a polite l'reuchwoman 
present on one of these occasions—a Frenchwoman who has been 
scandalized at a vision of bare Ilighland knees displiyed on 
an Imperial gala night at the Tuileries—and we shall not 
easily forget her look of stupefaction. The well-bred people with 
whom she has been associating for days past, until she had 
almost reconsidered her prepossessions against the Highland 
savages, show all of a sudden like Bedlam let loose. Down the 
whole length of the ball-room is a quadruple line of ladies in 
jewels and lace, and gentlemen in uniforms and_philabegs, 
rogues, buckles, and striped hose, disporting themselves like so 
many mad dancing dervishes. ‘The dance here is the Reel 
of Tulloch. Louder and more loud grows the shrill scream 
of the pipes. The dancers turn back to back, disporting themselves 
in choregraphic postures that seem anything but graceful, and 
spinning round like teetotums ; were there a sudden divorce of the 
couples in the middle of the revolutions, centrifugal force would 
send them flying through the ranks, tearing a passage in all direc- 
tions, like the fragments of bursting shells. Nor do they contine 
themselves to violent gestures. The gentlemen are whooping like 
fiends incarnate ; the circ‘e of spectators, catching the spirit of the 
moment, set to stamping their feet and clapping their hands. You 
begin to understand that the airy brie-petticoated costume may 
have its advantages, notwithstanding the inclemency of those 
Northern latitudes, and even as a simple spectator you can sympa- 
thize to the full with the eager rush that is made to the supper- 
hall, and with the earnestness with which the performers settle 
down to an exceedingly substantial meal. But, after all, it is 
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something, when you have well passed middle age, to realize that 

there may still be times and seasons when you can again renew the 

vigour of your youth. And it is one of the great charms of these 

meetings in the Highlands that they can revive in every one the 

spirit of enjoyment, which, if it was not dead, was temporarily 
umbering. 


A WARNING TO MANUFACTURERS AND TRADE-UNIONISTS. 


M®&: E. B. MALET, Her Majesty's Secretary of Legation at 
Rome, has presented a Report to the Foreign Oflice on 
British trade with Italy during the five years 1871-75, which is 
full of lessons for all who are interested in the manufacturing 
industry of this country. From time to time we hear much of 
the increasing intensity of foreign competition, and the danger 
with which it threatens our commercial pre-eminence. This is a 
favourite argument with employers in their disputes with their 
workpeople; and it is also not seldom used by those who would, 
either expressly or impliedly, recommend a policy of reciprocity. 
The evidence hitherto adduced has, however, not been altogether 
convincing. But in Mr. Malet’s Report we have at last un- 
questionable proof that in one foreign market, at any rate, we have 
already been beaten by a neighbour who, since 1870, has given 
multiplied evidence of recuperative energy and inexhaustible 
resources. Mr. Malet’s Report, we may mention, is founded 
on the Commercial Statistics of the Kingdom of Italy 
for 1875, recently published by the Ministry of Finance, 
and from these statistics it appears that in the five years 
under review the total value of our expurts to Italy rose 
only from 11,314,600/. to 11,905,080/., or about six per cent. 
Even this small increase was due solely to the augmented quantity 
taken by the Italians of colonial produce, cereals, hardware, metals, 
coal, and a few similar articles. On the other hand, there has been 
a marked falling off in our exports of cotton, wool, hemp, flax, 
silks, timber, and precious stones. The decrease in the exportation 
of cotton, woollen, and silk goods is especially serious. It will 
thus be seen that our export trade to Italy has increased mainly in 
commodities drawn from other countries, as colonial products, 
cereals, and the like; or in those substances, such as coal and 
metals, which constitute our reserve wealth, which are exhaustible, 
and the advantage of exporting which in the raw state is therefore 
Sarees whereas it has decreased in all our leading manu- 
tures. 

Did the matter rest here there would be little in it to call for 
special remark, The year 1871 witnessed at its very commence- 
ment the end of the Franco-German struggle; it relieved the 
Continent, therefore, of the fears of immediate war which had pre- 
viously weighed upon commerce, and it in consequence gave birth 
to an unprecedented commercial activity. As regards Italy, too, 
the year was peculiarly stimulating, as it was the first of complete 
national unity; the occupation of Rome in the previous autumn 
having finished the work begun by Garibaldi and Cavour. But 
in 1873 a reaction set in, which has since continued. It would 
consequently have been in no wise surprising if the trade of 
Italy had declined between 1871 and 1875. The curious fact, 
however, is that the trade of Italy, as a whole, has not declined, 
but has increased. It is only its imports of British manufacture 
which have fallen off. We know that our exports of manufactured 

s to most countries have been decreasing of late ; and even in 
the fact just mentioned, therefore, we should see only a temporary 
fluctuation were it not that, during the very period in which the 
decline of the export of British manufactures was taking place, 
there was a marked increase of the exports of French manufactures. 
It is thus not a fluctuation, but a transfer of the trade which 
appears to be occurring. Theexports of the tissues of hemp and 
flax from England to Italy fell off in value from 1,473,000 francs in 
1871 to 1,145,000francsin 1875, a decrease of more than one-fifth, or 
over 22 per cent.; at the same time the exports of the same goods 
from France rose from 798,ooofrancs to 1,338,000 francs, an increase 
of nearly three-fourths, or about 69 per cent. The English 
exports of cotton goods fell off from 24,510,000 francs to 18,696,000 
francs, or almost one-third; the French increased from 7,931,000 
francs to 15,123,000 francs, or almost double. Lastly, the English 
exports of wool and hair, whether or not mixed with cotton, de- 
creased from 19,712,000 francs to 12,947,000 francs—one-third ; 
those of France increased from 12,149,000 francs to 21,302,000 
francs—more than one-half. It will be seen from these figures 
that in the woollen trade with Italy England has now fallen to 
the ws occupied by France at the beginning of the period, 
while France holds even a better place than England did then. 
In the linen and hemp trade also France has outstripped this 
country, though our exporters have not lost so much ground. In 
the cotton trade we are still ahead, though we have lost one-third 
of the market, and France has doubled her sales. There can be 
no mistaking the significance of these facts. The French manu- 
facturers are rapidly driving ours out of the Italian market. 

What is the explanation of this marked Italian preference of 
French to English manufactures? The explanation usually given is 
that the agitation for a higher protective tariff in Italy, and the 
known intention of successive Italian Governments to gratify that 

itation, have introduced uncertainty into the trade between 

gland and Italy, and have hindered orders from being extensively 
received, lest the prices ruling when the orders were given should 
prove unremunerative when the orders came to be executed. But 


if this theory be correct, how does it happen that the French | 


export trade to Italy has so tly increased? The proposed 
protective would be dizected against as 
well as against England, and ought therefore to have equally un- 
settled the French trade. It is quite true, of course, that France, 
having retained protection, has it in her power to purchase recipro- 
city. But the mere potential ability todo so would hardly be 
accepted by French manufacturers as a sufficient safeguard. 
France has the same power against the United States, and yet it 
has availed her little. We must, then, dismiss this explanation 
as insufficient, unless we are pre to conclude that French 
manufacturers are better informed than their English com- 
ag respecting the economic and political condition of 
taly, which is possibly true; and likewise that they are more 
enterprising and less cautious, which is certainly false. Mr. 
Malet does not enter into a detailed examination of the causes 
which in his opinion have produced the phenomenon we 
are here considering, but he indicates them very briefly. First in 
order he mentions “ stagnation in the quality of our productions.” 
It is to be noted that the decline in our trade with Italy is subse- 
quent to the Franco-German War. Previously it had steadily 
increased. The suggestion of Mr. Malet would seem to be—as he 
enters into no explanations we cannot say whether it has any 
basis of facts to rest upon—that the heavy taxation consequent on 
the war, and the need thereby created for greater inventiveness, 
for the adoption of the latest improvements in machinery, and 
generally for the most economic methods, has given to French 
manufactures a superiority in quality, while in England the pre- 
eminence already attained has led to routine and stagnation. The 
second cause to which he points is the greater celerity of French 
commercial transactions. On this matter we should like to have 
information from competent authority. It needs no reasoning to 
prove the immense importance of promptitude in every business of 
life, and if French manufacturers are more prompt, they clearly 
would have a decided advantage over their English competitors. 
Business-like habits and attention to affairs, however, are the 
gpa of all others on which Englishmen pride themselves. 
t would be not a little strange consequently if to lack of them 
now they are to attribute their inability to maintain their ground 
against Frenchmen in the Italian market. The possibly superior 
ability of French commercial agents is the next cause suggested. 
Of late years it is certain that the French commercial community has 
paid great attention to the technical training of those employed in 
the higher functions of commerce, and it is not unlikely therefore 
that the agents employed abroad are better fitted for their work 
than the representatives of English houses. We have been too 
supine in this matter of technical education, and can hardly fail to 
sutier for it. We already see Germans not only taking up a 
successful position in England, but monopolizing the business 
of the East, and if we are not careful, we may find ourselves 
elbowed out of the way in other quarters by Frenchmen. The 
caprices of fashion, which are as inscrutable as they are potent, 
may likewise, Mr. Malet conjectures, have some influence in 
determining the preference of French to English goods. And, in 
the last place, he refers as a possible cause to the effect of 
our labour laws. The question here opened up is too vast 
to be discussed in an article like the present. The law, so 
far as it protects women and children from over-work, and 
men from accident, no doubt restricts the labour market. But a 
nation, after all, has higher interests even than the production of 
wealth, and in the long run the pursuit of these will be found not 
economically disadvantageous. A people, physically degenerate 
and morally degraded, can be efficient in the workshop no more 
than on the battle-field. The law, again, which permits com- 
bination, and makes breach of contract a purely civil offence, may 
often hamper the manufacturer and handicap trade; but, as it 
promotes freedom and stimulates self-reliance, foresight, and 
caution, we cannot suppose that it is on the whole adverse to 
commercial success. : 

It is unquestionable that the interference of Trade-Unions with 
the employer’s management of his business, enforced in the ulti- 
mate resort by a strike, has a prejudicial effect on English manu- 
facture, and so have the shorter hours of labour now prevailing. 
Both tend to increase the cost of production ; and the interfer- 
ence of the Trade-Unions, more particularly, by the uncertainty 
in which it places the employer as to whether he may be able to 
execute his contracts, often deters him from taking orders when 
offered, and thus turns away trade to other countries. The remedy 
for this state of things, however, is to be sought, not in legislation 
against the Trade-Unions, but in the better instruction of the 
working classes, and a better understanding between them and 
their employers. Workmen are quite as much interested in re- 
taining trade in the country as manufacturers are, and if they can 
be convinced that by the unreasonableness of their demands they 
are driving it away, they will not ruin themselves with their eyes 
open. With this conviction we appeal to the Trade-Union 
leaders to study for themselves the phenomena of the Anglo- 
Italian trade. At the same time we would not be unders as 
implying that all the blame lies with the workpeople. The 
manufacturers have their full share of the responsibility. They 
too rarely take pains thoroughly to understand the peculiar re- 
quirements of the countries with which they trade. ‘Then, again, 
they trust overmuch to English superiority, and blindly follow 
routine. Lastly, in the intensity of competition they often forget 
the rules of honesty, and descend to adulteration. 

But it would also appear that our fiscal legislation contributes to 
the disadvantage at which this country stands as regards the trade 
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with Italy. It is evident that the nation which buys most largely 
from another is most likely to sell most largely to it. Asa matter 
of fact, it will generally be found that the countries from which we 
most are those to which we export most. There is an ad- 
vantage in this, because it is more convenient to pay in goods than 
in specie. If, therefore, we stimulate the imports from Italy, we 
do much to increase likewise the exports thither. Now one of the 
chief Italian products is wine, but it appears from Mr. Malet’s report 
that, whereas the export of Italian wine to France, itself the 
test of wine-producing countries, largely increased between 
1871 and 1875, the export to England greatly decreased. The 
augmented French import is for the purpose of mixing, Italian 
wine as such not being consumed in France. But, whatever the 
motive, the increased import, no doubt, helped to swell the export 
of French goods. The decrease of the export of Italian wine to 
this country is, we presume, to be attributed to its inferiority to 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese wine in English estimation. But 
Mr. Malet suggests, and we dare say heis right, that the consump- 


tion in this country would be much greater than it is did not the | 
high duties levied on wine almost prohibit importation. The re-_ 


arrangement of the wine duties is a very difficult and thorny ques- 
tion, but it seems almost certain that it must be attempted when 
the new commercial treaty with France is negotiated. When that 
time comes it is to be hoped that the influence of those duties on 
the trade with Italy will not be forgotten. 


THE THEATRES. 


M: W. G. WILLS'S “ original historical drama, founded on 
Peveril of the Peak,’ at Drury Lane may be supposed to 
deserve that title by virtue of the original view which it pre- 
sents of history. Mr. Wills in a letter to the Times complains 
that he has been bitterly upbraided for the liberties he takes 
with history. “But,” says Mr. Wills, “a play is not his- 
tory. The tyranny of dead events would make a drama im- 
possible. It is enough to preserve the spirit of the time and 
the illusion unbroken—at least, so thought and worked the 

dramatists.” Mr. Wills goes on to give instances in which 

peare and Schiller have departed from history to follow their 
dramatic instincts; and it is quite possible that, if Mr. Wills’s 
work were equal or near in merit to that of either of these poets, 
his critics would be less inclined to raise what he calls “ a cuckoo 
cry” — him for presenting history and Sir Walter Scott 
mangled after his own devices. Unfortunately Mr. Wills’s in- 
stincts would seem to have been in this instance, as in that 
of Eugene Aram, essentially undramatic. The hue and cry 
which he describes in his letter, to the effect “that there 
is no interest, no connexion in his work, that the characters 
enter and go out without meaning or motive,” must surely seem to 
Mr. Wills’s better judgment to have some foundation in fact. 
Indeed his only answer to it is that his critics ought in common 
fairness to suggest “an explanation of the fact that a large 
audience listen nightly for three hours to a blank-verse drama, 
with little comic relief, without a stir or a cough, save for their 
hearty applause at the end of each act.” This is a statement which 
our own observation does not fully confirm ; but we have no desire 
to undertake the new task which Mr. Wills wishes to add to the 
duties of dramatic criticism. And, indeed, while Mr. Wills is so 
well able to take care of himself in advertising what he considers 
the suecess of his play, it is unnecessary that his critics should 
find any explanation of it. An author who resents criticism upon 
his work as a personal injury, and writes to the Times to com- 
plain of it and point out the excellence of his own production, 
takes a position which is far from dignified, and it is as much 
to be regretted that a writer of Mr. Wills’s ability should have 
set so bad an example as that his efforts to “ preserve the spirit of 
the time and the illusion unbroken” should be bounded by his 
characters making such exclamations as “ by my halidame!” If, 
however, authors are to be their own critics, it would save some 
time and trouble if they published their views upon their own 
works without waiting for those of other people. They might, 
for instance, be printed on the back of the playbill. 

The play which Mr. Wills is convinced has been unfairly judged 
was originally announced as England in the Days of Charles L1., 
on posters from which the qualifying words have now been omitted. 
There no reason why this play should be called England, 
any more than thousands of other pieces the scene of which is laid 
in British dominions. Indeed it would be more to the purpose to 
call it “‘ The Isle of Man,” or, following the fashion of Caste and 
Ours, simply “Man.” The first act passes in the Isle of Man, and 

sus the execution of Edward Christian, the fury of Major 
Bridgenorth, and the departure of Julian Peveril with a mysterious 
_— wrapped, to ensure its greater safety, in an outer sheet of 

blank paper. This —_— affords opportunity for a scene in 
the second act, in which Edward Christian, habited as a dashing 
cavalier, drugs Peveril and steals the packet, which he bestows away 
so carefully that Peveril’s servant regains it unperceived without 
any difficulty in a struggle with him. The third act is taken 
up with various complications of conspiracy and rescue, the 
meaning of which, and their relation to each other, we must 
confess we have found it impossible to discover. In the last 
scene of the act there is a brilliant procession of “Adelphi guests” 
in shabby finery who are supposed to represent King Charles IL.’s 


- Court, and are certainly quite as like that gay assembly as Mr. 


Pennington, with his heavy tones and grimaces, is like the Merry 
Monarch himself. Mr. Pennington is known to fame by the 
admiration of a distinguished statesman and universal umpire. 
His performance is a most remarkable one, and may serve 
at once as a consolation to people who have never seen a real 
Richardson’s Show, and to acquaint the public with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s taste in acting. It is run hard by Mr. Glover's repre- 
sentation of the Duke of Buckingham, who, according to the actor, 
must have been a burly toss-pot ruffian. Possibly, however, this 
is Mr. Wills’s view of the character. At the end of the third act 
dark gauzes are dropped at the back of the stage, shutting out the 
perspective of Birdcage Walk, and are presently lifted, to reveal a 
Sakae transparency, which indicates the Fire of London. In 
the last act a commonplace ballet passes for “a selection from Ben 


Jonson’s Masque of the Golden Age”; and King Charles, havi 
indulged in me f of orgy of forgiveness, makes some inflated 
| patriotic remarks about old England as the curtain falls. The 
| whole impression derived from seeing Mr. Wills’s play is some- 

thing like that caused by a weary dream in which there are some 
incidents amusing by force of absurdity. Of the acting little need 


be said. Mr. Terriss plays Julian with considerable dash, and 


Mr. Fernandez makes Edward Christian as villanous and melo- 
| dramatic as need be. Miss Leighton’s performance of the Countess 
of Derby contains many hints of a merit concealed by want of 
power in execution. Miss L. Willes, as Fenella, goes through 
various pantomimic gestures, for deciphering the meaning of which 
Julian Peveril deserves much credit. Mr. Emery brings his 
wonted force to support the part of Major Bridgenorth, and 
cannot be blamed for not giving any great reality to the Major's 
unexpected conversion into a babbling idiot at the end of the 
play. It is to be hoped that Mr. Wills, having established con- 
clusively that, in this case at least, “a play is not history,” may 
turn his attention to some other kind of subject for tic 
composition, 

“T love everything that’s old,” says Mr, Hardcastle in She 
Stoops to Conquer ; “ old friends, old times, old manners, old books” ; 
and this is somewhat the attitude of the British public at present. 
China and furniture, if they are only old enough, cannot possibly 
be ugly or uncomfortable. There ismore however to be said for old 
plays than for Chippendale chairs and tables, and it is very possible - 
that the Fivals would be received with favoureven if there werenota 
general tendencyto exalt a bygonetime. The Rivals, whenadequately 
cast, is one of the best acting comedies on the stage. It is, how- 
ever, a play in which every part ought to be well filled, as the 
fine comedy of the writing is extended to the speeches of almost 
every character, as is indeed generally the case with Sheridan’s 
plays. The performance of this piece at the Globe fulfilled in a 
marked degree the conditions necessary to success. Mr. Ryder’s 
name has generally been associated with heavy tragedy; but his 
representation of Sir Anthony Absolute proves that he possesses a 
full perception of the spirit of comedy, and a power to express it 
which is but slightly marred by a tendency to exaggeration of 
emphasis. The admirable enunciation which Mr. Ryder acquired 
in the old school of acting is in itself a strong recommendation, 
and this is employed in Zhe Zvals in embodying a complete sense 
of the humour of the character and the scene. At times Mr. 
Ryder dwells too much, as has been hinted, upon certain salient 
points. Too much, for instance, is made of Sir Anthony’s 
ecstatic description of Lydia, which, by dint of insistance, loses the 
glamour of comedy, and becomes somewhat offensively real. 
However, Mr. Ryder’s performance is, in the main, excellent in 
idea and expression. Mr. Warner, with whose rendering of 
serious parts we have several times found occasion to disagree, has 
seldom been seen to better advantage than as Captain Absolute. 
He carries the bustle and wit of the part with much spirit, and 
only fails when he trusts too little to his intrinsic powers, and 
resorts to forcing attention to the fun of the situation by hemming 
and hawing. Mr. Warner is an actor whose capabilities must be 
great, considering that some few years ago he distinguished him- 
self by his excellent rendering of the difficult declamatory part of 
Orpheus in Medea, and is now equally successful in the widely 
different one of Jack Absolute. There is the more reason for his 
| learning to avoid the unnecessary use of mere stage tricks, and to 
| carry yet further the improvement, noticeable in his Captain 
| Absolute, of his articulation. The only fault to be found with 
| Mrs. Stirling’s Mrs. Malaprop is the employment of an emphasis 
| of word and gesture which seems a little too marked for so small 
| a stage as that of the Globe. Mr. Righton’s Bob Acres is dis- 
| figured in the first scene by too much loudness and butioonery, but 
| the mistake is made up for by the unforced humour of the later 
, scenes. His half-tottering, half-walking after Sir Lucius as he 
| measures the ground, in a perfect stupefaction of terror, is irre- 
| sistibly comic. Mr. Maclean’s performance of the fire-eating 
but cool and courtly Sir Lucius is a complete piece of acting, 
and another proof of this comedian’s singular talent for filling 
parts too often neglected or mistaken exactly as they should be 
filled. Miss Ritta is pleasing as Lydia Languish, but fails to 
mark the character. e tediousness of Julia and Falkland is 
made as light as possible by Miss Compton and Mr. Macklin. 
Mr. D’Arley’s Fag suffers only from the not too common fault of 
being too gentlemanlike. 

A good deal has been said as to the unfitness for representation 
at the Prince of Wales’s of Mr. Tom Taylor's Unequal Match. It 
is certainly true that the play was originally arranged for a com- 
pany whose style of acting was not the same as that which prevails 


at the Prince of Wales’s. The actors engaged in its first representa- 
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tion, no doubt, paid more attention to what is technically known 
as “ making points,” and it is possible that the writer had this in 
view in composing his di It is, however, possible to deliver 
this dialogue in a different fashion, which shall yet be effective, 
and we have found in the playing of the Unequal Match at the 
Prince of Wales's but little of that tameness which has been com- 
plained of. It might, no doubt, be more satisfactory to find the 
unusual skill and talent of the theatre employed upon some new 
English play of merit, but it is possible that no such plays are 
forthcoming, and meanwhile it is pleasant to see a familiar 
piece rendered with so near an approach to the harmony 
of a first-class French theatre as is found at the 
Prince of Wales's, The play contains some glaring improba- 
bilities, which are in contrast with the plausible air given to 
each individual part, and this may have had its effect in creating 
an unsatisfactory impression. The last thing one would expect of 
Sir Harry Arncliffe, ordered abroad for his health, would be his 
concealing his reason for suddenly leaving a young wife unskilled 
in the ways of the world lest he should alarm her. Nor would 
so thorough a woman of the world as Mrs. Montressor occupy a 
compromising situation without some stronger motive than the 
pay assigns to her. The situation in a French piece, when 
. Montressor’s character would wear a somewhat different 
complexion, would be intelligible enough. As it is, it appears 
impossible. And the power of stage illusion is misused when 
we are asked to notice Lady Arnclitie’s strange conduct at the 
beginning of a scene in being up and about at five o'clock in the 
morning, and, before the scene is half over. to observe that most of 
the guests in her country house have assembled to breakfast. How- 
ever, the piece contains good situations and well-marked characters, 
every one of which is well played. Mrs. Bancroft plays the Hester 
Grazebrook and Lady Arncliffe of the first two acts with a charm- 
ing assumption of rustic lightheartedness and true devotion. Her 
sudden breaking off in her description of ber future life with Arn- 
cliffe to “‘ But is all this real?” is admirable; and there is true 
pathos in her parting with her husband at the end of the second 
act. Her assumed coldness and sudden dropping of the mask in the 
last act give reality to what is, in fact, not particularly probable. 
Mr. ur Cecil plays Dr. Botcherby throughout with nature and 
humour, and in the declaration of love in the first scene finds an 
opportunity which one could wish he found oftener for exhibiting 
his command of unatiected pathos. The effect produced by his 
timid hesitation of look and speech, through which is seen the 
deep feeling that urges him, is great, and proves that Mr. Cecil 
has the rare power of reaching the heart. Mr. Bancroft gives another 
proof both of his versatility and his readiness to study the general 
excellence of a piece rather than a display of his own powers in the 
unexaggerated humour with which he plays the valet and butler 
Blenkinsop. The John Grazebrook of Mr. Flockton is from be- 
ginning to end a strong yet delicate piece of acting, full of fine 
touches, among which we may notice specially his silent expres- 
sion of feeling when he first sees that he is scorned in his 
daughter’s house. Mr. Sugden plays Arncliffe with ease and dis- 
cretion, but without feeling; and Mr. Deane gives a singular 
reality to the polyglot German landlord, Herr Dummkopf, whose 
been judiciously enlarged. It would occupy too much 
space, though it would be a pleasant tasi, to dwell upon the merits 
found in the playing of other characters, and we must be content 
with recording our impression that the acting of dn Unequal 
Match is uniformly g: 


REVIEWS. 


ALFONSO THE WISE AND THE CRONICA GENERAL DE 
ESPANA* 


T is well known to all students of early Spain that the existing 
materials, from the Christian side, for the history of the Penin- 
sula during the centuries immediately following the Arabic Con- 
quest are both few in number and very far from first-rate in 
quality.t The story of that. great catastrophe itself is, to quote the 
words of Professor Dozy, the most eminent living authority on the 
subject, “up to a certain point a gap in the annals of the Penin- 
sula.” One Christian historian only, Isidore of Beja, survives to 
us from the eighth century, and, in the corrupted text of his work 
now extant, a few precious disfigured notices represent to us the 
earliest Christian testimo — the causes and incidents of the 
“Loss of Spain.” After him for about a hundred years the 
Christian side is absolutely silent. Not till the end of the ninth 
century, when the first painful steps in the re-conquest had been 
permanently won, when Astorga and Leon had been tinally settled, 
and a great border-land of neutral desert divided the Christian 
states from the Mohammedan frontier, does the first group of 
Latin chroniclers appear. Three chronicles and sundry fragments 
light up for us the _—— part of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
For the history of the conquest and of the hundred years following 
it the Spanish historian, as one member of the ninth-century 
group bitterly laments, was already dependent upon tradition 
only, Even the scanty annals of Isidore of Beja, in all probability 


* Las Quatro Partes Enteras de la Coronica de Espaiia, &c. Valladolid. | 


1604. 
t See Saturday Review, October 7, 1876. 


a Mocarabic inhabitant of Cordova, were unknown in the north of 
Spain till the thirteenth century. About a century after the 
latest of this earliest knot of workers, the first period of the 
national s le found a brilliant close in the capture of Toledo 
by Alfonso VI. in 1086. From the reign of this able and suc- 
cessful king, famous in romance as the persecutor of the Cid, two 
chronicles remain to us, one of which, known as that of the Monk 
of Silos, would be of unusual interest and value did we only 
possess it entire. Unluckily, of its main theme, the life of 
Alfonso VI., nothing survives—a fact the more to be regretted, 
because of the possibility that in these lest chapters lie buried 
solutions of some at of the vexed problems of the 
Cid-literature. The twelfth century brings us four or five 
chronicles of varying length and importance, one of them containing 
a curious Latin poem interesting from a literary point of view. 
During the first half of the thirteenth century, however, the Latin 
history of the Peninsula sprang into sudden maturity under the 
hands of two ecclesiastics—Lucas, Bishop of Tuy, in Gallicia, and 
the soldier-Archbishop, Roderic of Toledo. Lucas of Tuy’s 
account of the reign of Ferdinand III. has the value which always 
attaches to the work of a friend and eye-witness. In historical 
judgment, however, no less than in literary ability, he was far 
inferior to his contemporary Roderic, Alfonso X.’s forerunner and 
guide. Rodrigo Ximenez de Rada was one of the many famous 
occupants of a famous see, and to this day is to some extent a 
popular name in Spain. In war and peace alike he was a typical 
representative of his time. An Archbishop of Toledo in the 
thirteenth century was required not only to advise his sovereign 
in eand keep order among the turbulent Spanish hierarchy, 
but, above all, to make his presence felt on the battle-field of the 
border, where the King and Archbishop, riding side by side, were 
to the Spanish soldier the embodiment of all that Spain was fight- 
ing for. Of Roderic’s frontier forays, and of the = he played on 
the great day of Las Navas, lively accounts have been preserved to 
us. The same man astonished all who heard him at the fourth 
Lateran Council of 1215 by the extraordinary readiness with 
which he spoke Italian, German, English, or French, according as 
he wished to be understood by the various nationalities present ; 
while in the books which remain to us from his hand we trace 
not only industry, but the first signs of a new literary ideal. 
Roderic as an historian was neither content to copy and compile 
older chronicles, nor to put together a mere annalistic account of 
his own times. What he wished to grasp was the history of Spain 
as a whole, and of all the peoples who had ever invaded or 
sessed her. To this large idea of his we owe the Historia Gothia, 
his longest and best known work, short histories of the Ostrogoths, 
Huns, Vandals, and Suevi, an Historia Romanorum, and even an 
Historia Arabum, which shows, says Professor Dozy, a knowledge of 
Arabic documents in the original. In all these books there is an 
attempt at style, there is a conscientious endeavour to absorb and 
reproduce the best material obtainable, though on a small scale, 
and, most important of all, there is an occasional tendency to 
interweave the poetical traditions current in his day—notably in 
one instance, that of the famous “ Mourning of Spain,” of which 
we shall have more to say hereafter. The Historia Gothica comes 
down to 1237, the year after the capture of Cordova, and the date 
of Alfonso X.’s first campaign. Roderic’s mention of the two 
young princes, Alfonso and his younger brother Ferdinand, aged 
seventeen and fifteen respectively, leaving Cordova with their 
father on their first border-foray, occupies the last sentence in his 
book. It is as if we saw the great Archbishop, now nearly seventy, 
consciously giving up his work into the hands of the man who 
was to absorb, reproduce, and popularize all that he had written. 
Ten years later, in 1247, the year after the fall of Seville, Roderic 
died in France on his way back from Rome, and his body, brought 
back to Huerta in Arragon, was buried under a tomb whose 
epitaph has been often quoted :— 

Mater Navarra, Nutrix Castella 

Schola Parisii, Sedes Toletum 

Horta Mausoleum, Requies Cxlum. 
With him Latin chronicling proper ceased in Spain. If it be true, 
as Los Rios thinks, that the Historia Gothica was translated into 
Castilian during the Archbishop's lifetime, perhaps by his own 
hand, the fact is significant of the coming change, of that t 
turn of the Spanish mind towards the use and cultivation of the 
romance dialects of the country whieh was brought about for 
Castile by the life and genius of Alfonso X. 

Such, then, is the catalogue of the contemporary Christian re- 
cords remaining to us from the first five centuries of modern Spain. 
Beside a list of authorities for the history of England or France 
during the same period it has a singularly scanty and insufficient 
look. Upon these grounds alone, however, the English reader 
must not jump to too hasty or too despairing conclusions. In the 
first place, it must be remembered that for the whole of this period 
there exists a considerable mass of Arabic documents, the contents 
of which have still to be worked into the general history. In the 
second place, we have of course a large number of charters and 
inseriptions nominally belonging to these centuries, all of which, 
however, require working over again, since the attacks of the 
sceptical Masdeu in the last century, and since such disturbing dis- 
coveries as that recently made of the spuriousness of the famous 
fuero of Avila. Lastly, it should not be forgotten that where a 
specially rich period of English history ends, a specially rich period 


of Spanish begins. Lucas of Tuy and Roderic of Toledo are inade- 
| quate counter of William of Malmesbury and Matthew Paris; 
| but with Alfonso X.’s Estoria de Espanna, in Castile, and James 
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the Conqueror’s Commentari in Aragon, a series of romance 
chronicles begins, extending from 1250 to the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, to whieh we can show no parallel, and which have 
all the fulness of matter and variety of style in which their Latin 
redecessors were wanting. Of this national history a King of 
jastile, engaged more or less constantly throughout his life in the 
inherited task of the reconquest, and harassed during all the latter 
years of his reign with miserable civil war, was the founder, as he was 
also the organizer of Spanish law and the creator of Spanish 
science. There are few things better worth thinking over than 
this problem of the life and aims of Alfonso the Wise—a man 
of genius the real outlines of whose character are only now be- 
ginning to be rescued from the mists of the past. He 
was born in 1222, the son of Ferdinand III., in whose 
person were finally united the crowns of Leon and Castile, 
and of Beatrice of Swabia, a Hohenstaufen princess, daughter 
of the Emperor Philip and first cousin of Frederick II. 
Among his ancestors on the father’s side he counted our own 
Henry II., while on the mother’s he was descended from the 
Comneni of Constantinople. His father was Louis IX.’s first 
cousin, and he himself Soenen Edward I.’s brother-in-law. By 
the light of these various relationships, inherited or acquired, a 
great part of his life, and even of his character, is to be under- 
stood. His reign of thirty-two years, from 1252 to 1284, is in 
some ways one of the most curiousin history. On the oneside we 
have a conspicuous political failure recognized by all his contempo- 
raries; failure abroad, where the Papacy, jealous of a Hohen- 
staufen claimant, baffled all his pretensions to the Empire ; failure 
at home, where his government, at once weak and tyrannical, was 
deservedly unpopular, where nobles and sons were in perpetual 
revolt against him, and where he was even at one time formally 
deposed from the throne. On the other side, the history of 
literature and civilization discovers in the reign of this un- 
fortunate and incapable King material of extraordinary wealth 
and variety, and finds itself confronted with gigantic remains, 
literary and scientific, bearing his name, which witness not only 
to rare industry and perseverance on the part of their planner and 
executor, but, as becomes more and more clear the further our 
knowledge of the matter advances, to the existence in him of a 
high philosophic ideal of culture. The aim of Alfonso X. seems 
to have been to remodel, through literature, the whole life and 
thought of Spain; to create for her, by one great effort,a body of 
vernacular history, science, law, belles-lettres which should affect 
and determine her whole development. His Crontca General 
endeavoured to sum up and supersede all the previous history of 
the Peninsula; in science his Astronomical Tables—the “ Tables 
Toletanes” of Chaucer—were designed to place Spain at the head 
of astronomical studies, and to represent her as the inheritress of 
Oriental learning; in law, the famous code of the Partidas, the 
only work of his which has attained to European notoriety, pro- 
fessed to harmonize the ancient legal customs of the country with 
the civil and canon law of Rome; while in his translations 
from Arabic story-books, in his curious books of sports and 
games, and in the wealth of popular legend and romance which 
he was the first to weave into the history of Spain, we may 
trace an attempt to influence the life of those about him even 
in its lightest aspects, and also no doubt an insatiable literary 
curiosity. Wherever he moved an army of copiers and trans- 
lators moved with him, and one or two still extant receipts, 
given by him to monasteries which had lent him books, throw 
some light on the details of the work carried on both by 
himself and by those who worked under him. The names of some 
of the jurists who i him in the collection and arrangement of 
the Partidas,as well as of many of the Orientals who at his 
charge and under his direction undertook translations of Arabic 
scientific treatises, are still preserved; but it is much to be 
regretted that, side by side with the record of Alfonso’s political 
crimes and mistakes, history has not left us some better account of 
the remarkable literary circle which must have surrounded him. 
Further information as to his chief literary helpers, and especially 
as to his own early training, might answer the question, now so 
perplexing, Whence came this ideal of encyclopedic culture, which 
was undoubtedly the ruling passion of his life, and which stands 
out in such grotesque relief against the circumstances of his time ? 
We know next to nothing about his education; but some facts 
preserved about the training of his younger brothers seem to show, 
what indeed we know in other ways, that St. Ferdinand, soldier 
as he was, was largely influenced by the intellectual revival of his 
century. His sons Philip and Sancho were both brought up at 
Toledo, under the care and training of Archbishop Roderic, while 
Philip went later to Paris and studied under Albertus Magnus. Fad- 
rique, another son, was sent out to Sicily in the year 1241 at 
Frederick IL.’s urgent uest, was there treated as Frederick’s 
ward and adopted son, and received the best training that the cul- 
tivated Sicilian Court could give. A curious ape of this exists in 
a unique MS. Castilian translation of the book of Sendebar, attri- 
buted twelve years to the initiative of this same Fadrique. In 
the fact, which this interesting story brings into clear view, of the 
relationship between Ferdinand and Ferdinand’s sons and Fred- 
erick II. lies, we believe, a clue to a t part of the puzzle of 
Alfonso X.’s character. It is suteboly 108 at all improbable that 
Alfonso’s whole life may have been more or less influenced by the 
example of his great cousin. Politically his phantom election to the 
Empire and his fruitless and undignified quarrels with the Papacy 
concerning it read like a caricature of Frederick's career ; while in- 


system of law, Alfonso’s work may not unreasonably be regarded 
as a splendid development of ideas already started and hints already 
given by Frederick II. At all events, the connexion between the 
two men is one well worth pondering. We believe there is in it 
the promise of much light on a curious corner of literary history. 

The Cronica de Espaita, according to the printed editions, 
but more correctly the Estorta de Espana, according to the best 
MSS., was one of the earlier works of Alfonso’'s reign. It belongs 
to the middle period of his literary activity, from about 1252, the 
year of his accession, to about 1270—a period to which all his most 
important works may be referred, its date being approximately 
fixed by a mention of it in the Grande e General Estoria, a later 
attempt at a Universal History, which is known to have been 
written in 1270 or 1271. It cannot claim to be absolutely the 
first essay in Spanish vernacular history. Two or three series of 
annals and a group of short histories of particular events represent 
for us its first rude efforts, Nothing, however, establishes more 
clearly Alfonso’s claim to be the real creator of Spanish prose- 
writing than a comparison of any one of this earlier series of works 
with the Cronica General. The ditference between the Annals of 
Toledo, for instance, written in the first half of the century, and 
any one page of Alfonso’s prose, is almost incredible, and proves the 
truth of a recent judgment that “ the greatest literary phenomenon 
of the time ” is “the prodigious development of Castilian prose.” 
We have only two printed editions of the Estoria de Espana, that 
of 1604 being an inferior reprint of the original edition 
superintended by Florian de Occampo at Zamora in 1541--an 
edition so bad that, according to Zurita, who compared it carefully 
with a good MS., not only sentences and paragraphs, but whole 
chapters are wanting in it, while large portions of the text are 
contused by clumsy transpositions, and in matters of names and 
dates no reliance whatever is to be placed on the printed copy. In 
this state of the printed text it is extremely difficult, without hay- 
ing recourse to MSS., to offer any opinion on the vexed critical 
questions at issue. Is the Cronica properly divided into four 
books, or two? Is the present fourth part by Alfonso, or is it, as 
Occampo and his friends believed, on the ground of its supposed 
greater roughness of styleand arrangement, the patchwork of a later 
hand? Had we only the printed copy to go upon, it would, in our 
opinion, be almost impossible, in spite of strong external evidence, to 
allow that Alfonso was the author of the existing fourth part, in the 
same sense as that in which he is allowed to be the author of the 
other three. Professor Dozy has shown that the difference in-style 
noticeable throughout a long passage from the history of the Cid 
in the fourth part is due to the fact that it was a servile transla- 
tion from an Arabic original; but this discovery cannot be used as 
an answer to all the objections that might he heseibs against the 
existing fourth part. Mannerisms present in the third part are 
absent in the fourth, while a wholly new set take their place; in- 
stead of the dignified and independent narrative of the earlier 
books, with its rare mention of authorities, we have in the latter 
half of the fourth book a perpetual reference to the Archbishop, 
“ segun el Arzobispo dize,” or “ segun cuenta el Arzobispo,” even 
with regard to things and persons of which Alfonso himself can 
have had a scarcely less intimate knowledge than his guide ; and 
we have even pieces of literal translations from Roderic’s work, in 
one of which Berenguela, Alfonso’s grandmother, is spoken of at 
length as still alive—a slip almost inconceivable in a work written 
at least ten years after her death by a man of known literary feel- 
ing. Again, let any one compare two episodes—the sketch of 
Portuguese history in the fourth part with the sketch of Aragonese 
history in the third part—and it will be diflicult, if we are to take 
the printed chronicle as a ground for argument at all, to avoid the 
conclusion that the fourth part, as we have it, is a collection of 
notes possibly got together for Alfonso’s use, possibly even con- 
taining work of his own, but for some unexplained reason never 
put into final shape by him. As we have already pointed out, 
however, the printed chronicle cannot be made a ground for argu- 
ment, and till the Spanish Academy of a oo its long- 
made promise of a new edition, nothing can even be approximately 
decided without a recourse to MSS. One fact alone is sufficient to 
prove this. Los Rios, working from MSS., speaks of the reign ot 
Ferdinand III. as occupying ninety-two chapters—we should have 
said sections—of the Cronica General. In the printed copy we 
ourselves possess it occupies forty only. 

However incomplete and corrupted the present chronicle may 
be, there is notwithstanding more than enough in it to stir the 
reader's wish for a more faithful representation of the work as it 
left the hands of its great author. As it stands at present, the 
book is perhaps best approached from a literary standpoint. The 
fourth part, {ree from the errors and confusions of the present text, 
may turn out to be as valuable historically as it is even now 
rich in picturesque incident and description. In its present state 
no student of the time could afford to neglect the accounts given 
in it of the sieges of Seville and Cordova. But, while the his- 
torical ground is often doubtful, the reader may delight himself 
without fear in the wealth of legend and tradition, of short, finely- 
told episodes, in which the book abounds. Here he will find the 
stories of Alfonso the Chaste, of Bernardio del Carpio, of the 
Infantes of Lara, of the Cid Campeador himself, and all the other 
famous names of Spanish history, given with a vigorous and stately 
simplicity which is unfailingly delightful. Not that Alfonso meant 
his Seok to be a mere collection of romances. His conception of it 
was, in its outlines, a sober and scientific one. It was indeed an im- 
provement upon the idea of Archbishop Roderic, who, while spend- 


tellectually, in his patronage of Oriental learning, in his cultivation | ing his chiet strength on a history of the Goths, endeavoured in a 
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of the fortunes of Spain. Alfonso’s object was to combine into 
one continuous narrative the various threads of lis country’s 
history from its earliest mythical dawn down to his own day. 
The catalogue of authorities consulted, given in his preface, is a 
full and accurate one. Lucas of Tuy and Roderic of Toledo 
especially have been absorbed into the narrative; and we know 
that here and there he made use of Arabic documents. But his 
great aim seems to have been to make his work attractive to the 
rude intelligence of the Spain in which he lived; there is through- 
out in him this desire to kindle in others his own love for the 
things of the mind; and therefore the story of the Roman do- 
minion, of the barbarian invasions, the Gothic Kingdom, and the 
slow and chequered progress of the reconquest, comes to us clothed 
in the speech of the people, and interwoven with their songs and 
legends. As the Cronica General preserves for us the fragments 
of older romances, often scarcely hidden under a prose dress, so in 
its turn it became the storehouse of later ballad-writers. Some 
of the most famous of the existing ballads are in their present 
form based upon the Cronica, though no doubt derived through it 
from older work. At any rate, no older form of most of the legends 
there collected—with the great exception of the “ Poem of the Cid” 
—is known tous. The third part, covering the ground from the re- 
volt of Pelayo to the beginning of the eleventh century, is,asonemight 
expect, the richest in traditions. But even in fairly historical nar- 
rative, where there is no reason to suspect the presence of legend, 
the whole style and treatment is often most poetical. How 
easily might such a piece as the following, for instance, have 

into the fluent popular verse! Marcos Gutierrez is holding 
the castle of Aguilar for his lord, a certain Diego Lopez :— 

And Marcos Gutierrez who held the castle of Aguilar defended it more 
than seven months, being always besieged, till meat fuiled him, and men 
failed him, for some were dead and others had fled for hunger, so that he 
only remained in the castle. And within the castle he eat everything that 
could be eaten therein; he eat the leathers of the saddles and the straps and 
the mice, and all things he could find; he eat even the grasses growing in 
the court and on the wall, until at last there was nothing more to which he 
could betake himself. Then because of his great weakness and lack of food, 
he took the keys of the castle in his hand, and laid himself down across the 
gate, and there knowing nothing he lay senseless until midday, save only 
that he communicated (comulgo) in the earth itself, and commended his 
soul unto God. And those without fought as they were wont, crying out 
and making a great noise, and no one at all was found to answer them. 
Then they pressed upon the gate, and laboured much to open it, but were 
not able. And as soon as they saw that no one answered them, they has- 
tened to scale the castle in whatever ways they could, and when they were 
entered therein, they went to the gate to open it, and there they found the 
knight senseless lying across the gate, with the keys in his hand, ‘Then at 
first they fled from him believing that he would do them hurt, but as soon as 
they saw that there was no life in him, they did no evil unto him, but rather 

itied him greatly ; and they took him up in their arms, and laid him on a 
casting water in his face, so that he began to open his eyes. And 
all things in the world they did unto him that he should live, so that at 
length he was fain to recover. And the king Don Alfonso honoured him 
greatly, and this Marcos and his fame were much spoken of in all coun- 
tries. 
It would be difficult surely to find a short story with finer touches 
in it than this. The weird last communion and the chivalrous 
feeling of its close make it live in the memory. 

Of purely imaginative writing there are two most curious speci- 
mens in the Cronica General. One is the “ Lament over Valencia,” 

rinted in strophes by Florian de Occampo, and confessedly trans- 

ted from an Arabic poem; the other consists of the two famous 

ieces of declamation known as “ The Good Things of Spain” (los 

jenes de Espaiia), and “The Mourning of Spain” (El Llanto de 
Espaiia). These last occur at the end of the second part of 
Alfonso’s Chronicle, and are supposed to describe the state of Spain 
before and after the Arabic conquest. They are to be found inthe 
Historia Gothica, and apparently Alfonso has done no more than 
amplify and polish the Latin*of Archbishop Roderic. It need 
scarcely be said, however, they are not of Roderic’s own composi- 
' tion. Their real origin is by no means clear; but we confess to a 

belief that they are the the very ancient work—of 
some Mocarabic Christian of the South, at once trained in Arabic 
culture and full of genuine patriotic passion—“ remembering 
Zion ” in the “ strange land” of Mussulman Andalusia. We can- 
not close our account of the Cronica General better than by a trans- 
lation of some of these magnificent sentences :— 

Now the Spain of which we speak is like the Paradise of God. For she 
is abundant in harvests, delightful with fruits, rich in fishes, savoury with 
milk and all things made therefrom, full of game and beasts of chase, 
covered with flocks, gay with horses, provided with mules, safe in her 
castles, rejoicing in her good wines, pleased with abundance of bread, rich 
in metals . . . merry with coloured cloths, and with all sweet things, 
with honey and with sugar, lighted with wax and oil, joyous with saffron. 
And Spain above all things is cunning and brave, powerful in battle, quick 
and zealous, loyal to her lord, diligent in study, courteous in speech, perfect 
in all good. O Spain! there is no man who may count up all thy glories! 
Then from this passionate praise the poet passes to the mournin 
of Spain for her lost lands 

. . « Forgotten are her songs and her language is changed for another 
and her words into strange speech. The Moors of the host came clothed 
. . « incoloured garments, and the reins of the horses were like reins 
of fire—their faces like pitch, the fairest among them black as soot. 
Their eyes shone like candles, their horses were light as leopards and 
crueller than lions, or than the night-wolf among the sheep. The vile race of 
the Africans . . brokeinonehour . . . the noblenessof the Goths. 
Miserable Spain beheld her death, and grieved that there was none left to 
weep for her. 

Wretched, she calls aloud—more dead than alive. Her voice sounds as 
it were from the other world, and her words from under the earth, as she 
cries in her torment—O, all ye that pass by, behold and sec if there is any 
grief or sorrow like unto my sorrow ! 


EXETER GLEANINGS.* 


WE are not sure that we have had anything directly to do 
with the city of Exeter since the meeting of the Archzeo- 
logical Institute there in 1873. Shortly before that meeting we 
had the privilege of introducing our readers toa notable Mayor 
of Exeter, John Shillingford, the vigorous assertor of municipal 
liberties against ecclesiastical claims. One point of the Exeter 
meeting was the ingenious way in which Mr. Kerslake traced out 
the boundaries between the ancient Englishry and Welshry of 
Exeter by marking the dedications of the churches. Some of Mr. 
Kerslake’s later speculations have seemed to us more than doubt- 
ful; but that he made a most happy hit in that case cannot be 
called in question. So much light has been lately thrown on 
Exeter matters, and on the relation of the history of the city to the 
general history of England, that a general History of the city, 
bringing in the results of the latest researches, would be a 
thoroughly valuable piece of local work. Indeed books of this 
kind, when done as they ought to be, are something more than 
local work; they are real contributions to the history of the whole 
country. ‘The present little book does not, as a whole, profess to be 
anything of this kind ; it is, by its own description of itself, merely 
“ cleanings.” And it contains nothing bearing on early times, except 
the two lectures by Archdeacon Woollcombeattheend. These are 
discourses of a kind which we know only too well, not par- 
ticularly inaccurate, but thoroughly feeble. Or rather perhaps, 
in writings of this kind, unless there are gross blunders which 
stand out proudly on the very surface, one hardly stops to 
think whether they are inaccurate. What one does stop to 
think is how much more might be made out of every fragment 
on subjects of such surpassing interest as some of those which 
are deait with by Archdeacon Woollcombe. He has to talk about 
the manuscripts belonging to the church of Exeter; that is, 
such treasures as the Codex Exontensis and the Exeter Domesday, 
not forgetting the charters, the manumissions, the lists of the 
Devonshire guilds. Here is wealth indeed for any one who 
knows how to illustrate it. But Archdeacon Woollcombe either 
did not know how to illustrate it, or else he thought that a worthy 
illustration of it would be above the heads of his audience at the 
Exeter Atheneum. Ina popular lecture it is often necessary to 
be elementary ; but it is quite possible to be elementary without 
being feeble. It is feebleness, feebleness of grasp, feebleness of 
statement, feebleness of reference and quotation, which is the 
charge which we bring against the Archdeacon. Yet it is rather 
odd in March 1874 to send his hearers for further knowledge 
about Godwine and Siward to no source later than Sharon Turner, 
and to talk about the charters as if Mr. Kemble had never printed 
them. In March 1875 the Archdeacon, in a lecture on the Exeter 
Domesday, had got on a little further in his studies; but he still 
has some odd notions. Exeter is a long way from Carlisle; but 
really, in 1875, nobody at Exeter or elsewhere should have been 
fumbling away at the old mare’s-nest why Cumberland and West- 
moreland are not entered in Domesday. Nor should he have said 
that Cnut the Saint “ was a grandson of the Canute who held the 
throne of England from 1016-1035.” For “ grandson” we need 
hardly correct “ grand-nephew ”; but the conqueror, lawgiver, 
and pilgrim, King of the English, Danes, Norwegians, and part 
of the Swedes, really should not need introducing or defining. 
The Archdeacon’s fellow-worker, Mr. Cotton, is very much 
stronger than himself. If he does not give us a history of Exeter, 
he gives us something very like a history of the city at several very 
important periods, And he has this great thing in his favour, that 
he gets better as he goes on. He clearly improves by practice, and 
gets a truer notion of what history ought to be in the act of writ- 
ing it. His earlier papers did not lead us to expect anything so 
good as we found in his later ones. We were not much struck 
with his first papers headed “The Wars of the Roses” and 
“Perkin Warbeck” ; but they gradually lead on through “The 
Siege of Exeter ”—that is, the siege of 1549—to the chapters on 
“ Exeter during the Great Rebellion,” which form a piece of local 
history which may be read with real interest. Mr. Cotton, as he 
goes on, gets more and more fully to understand that history, above 
all local history, must be documentary. Local history has com- 
monly to be written from materials which cannot be in the hands 
of readers in general; it is therefore still more the business of the 
local than of the general historian to let his readers know what 
his authorities really are. In the paper on the “ Siege of Exeter” 
there is not a single reference or extract; we are only told that 
“this account of what happened within the city is taken from 
Hoker’s narrative, supplemented by information derived from the 
municipal records.” In the pieces bearing on the next century the 
references to records become thicker and thicker, till we seem to 
get quite at home with the Chamber of Exeter and the bvolis 
which record their official doings. Still there is one point 
which we should like to have cleared up a little. In 
the beginning of his description of the siege of Exeter 
in 1549, Mr. Cotton speaks of “the disputed jurisdictions of the 
recently constituted Sheriff of Exeter, of the Sheriff of Devon, and 
of the Dean and Chapter.” Now the words “ recently constituted 
Sheriff of Exeter” would not of themselves convey their meaning to 
every readér. To any one at all skilled in municipal history they 
would suggest the notion that Exeter had lately been made a 
county of itself, and so entitled to a sheriff or sheriffs of its own. And 
Srom the Municipal and Cathedral Hecurds relative to th- 
the 
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this is the inference which we ourselves made ; but we are a little 
puzzled when we come to pp. 186,190, where we find some correspond- 
euce between Queen Elizabethand the Mayor turning on this privilege 
of the city as a separate county. Here Mr. Cotton. speaking of the 
reign of Elizabeth, says that “in the previous reign the city of Exeter 
had been made a county of itself.” If the city was not made a 
county till the reign of Mary, how could there be any disputes as 
to the jurisdiction of its sheriff so early as 1549? And throughout 
we think that Mr. Cotton succeeds best when he keeps himself 
most strictly close to his immediate local subject. Why should he 
say that “the Norman Conqueror added the last leaf to his laurel 
crown by the surrender of the capital of the West”? The sur- 
render of Exeter was doubtless a very important stage in the his- 
tory of the Conquest; but when Exeter fell, Lincoln, York, and 
Chester had still to be subdued; or are those cities supposed to 
crown their conqueror with olive or yen & or some other leaf 
than laurel? At a later stage Mr. Cotton oddly transfers the 
battle of Preston Pans to the year 1648, confounding it, it would 
seem, with the battle which was really foughtin that year at Preston 
in Laneashire. In the opposite page we have a picture of the trial of 
Charles the First and the interruption of Lady Fairfax, which has 
not much to do with Exeter, in which Bradshaw is oddly called 
“the new Lord Chief Justice.” One can hardly fancy that in 
1549 an unmarried woman was spoken of as “ Miss.” And it was 
odd if the priest of Sandford ee my when his people conipelled 
him to say the old service instead of the new, not only said mass, 
but “ coated the other services of the Romish Church,” all of 
them, it would seem, on a single Whit monday morning. More- 
over, we must explain that, when Mr. Cotton records Miles Cover- 
dale’s sermon, and adds in commas that it was preached “ among 
the bodies of the slain as they lay with stiffening limbs with their 
faces to the stars,” the bit of fine writing comes from Mr. Froude, 
and not from the translator of the Bible. 

In this Western war of 1549 one can hardly help sympathizing 
with the men who rose up for their old worship when the new 
was enforced by the arms of foreign mercenaries. It is a feature 
of the reign of the blessed and innocent prince that its reforms could 
not be carried out except by hiring German Lanzknechts and Italian 
musqueteers to force them upon unwilling Englishmen. That is 
to say, the counsellors of Kdward made their system, and the 
counsellors of Mary made their system, successively hateful to 
Englishmen by connecting each with foreign violence or foreign 
intluence of some kind. The throne of Elizabeth was not sup- 

rted either by foreign mercenaries or by a foreign husband. 
There is just the differenge. Not but what we can admire Mr. 
Cotton’s hero, the Mayor John Blackaller, who, though attached 
to the old religion, stood loyally by the King. Mr. Froude by the 
way calls this sume mayor BlackAal/, With no local records to 
turn to, which spelling are we to believe ? 

The next part of Mr. Cotton’s gleanings contains a really com- 
plete local history all through the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century. At the beginning of the war, it must be remembered, 
Exeter was in the hands of the Parliament. Mr. Cotton contrasts 
the valiant resistance of 1549 with the utter lack of resistance in 
1643, when Maurice was allowed to enter the city, seemingly 
without a shot having been fired against him. The city was held 
for the King from that time till April 1646, when the Royalist 
army surrendered to Fairfax on the most honourable terms. Mr. 
Cotton brings out strongly the features of Puritan rule, as it went 
on from this time to the eve of the Restoration—the amazing way 
in which the city magistracy meddled with the smallest matters 
in the private life of every one, the trials for witchcraft, and all 
the other characteristics of the time. All these are fully illustrated 
from the municipal records. On the other hand, he quite acquits 
the Parliamentary army of that wanton disfigurement of the 
cathedral with which tradition—so called—charges them with. 
One of the articles of surrender provided that no was to be 
done to “ the cathedral church nor any other church within the city”; 
and Fuller, who was there at the time, bears witness that those 
articles were strictly carried out. Mr. Cotton remarks, what is true 
enough at Exeter and everywhere else, that a great deal of the damage 
of the sixteenth century is in popular belief transferred to the 
seventeenth. At Exeter too, unless we strangely mistake, there 
has been a special course of destruction in much later times. Mr 
Cotton does not speak of the custom by which people from the 
country coming into Exeter used to carry off—perhaps still some- 
times carry oti—a “ Peter stone,” that is,a fragment of carving 
broken off from the west front, which was believed to have healing 
powers. But if the “great church” was not wantonly defaced at 
the time of the surrender of the city, it was somewhat later cut in 
two by the municipal authorities to form places of ‘worship for two 
different denominations. This, after is no more than has 
happened to a good many of the t churches of Germany. 
About the same time several of the smaller churches were at least 
doomed to destruction; but it does not seem clear whether any of 
them were actually pulled down. : 

A few points may be noticed at both the chief stages of the 
history. Lord Russell and his successors the Earls of Bedford, 
having become great Devonshire potentates by the grant of 
Tavistock Abbey, had a town house in the local capital. This 
house comes in for mention at many stages of the story. At the 
very beginning it is “on the postern gate of his own mansion that 
Lord Russell plants the King’s standard of the Red Dragon.” It 
would be worth while to trace the history of this Dragon standard 
which was used by Richard the First and ee the Third. It 
must surely come from the tradition of the old West-Saxon dragon, 
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even though that was golden and not red. During both occupa< 
tions of the city great sums were paid to the gen in command, 


Royalist and Parliamentary, by which the city seems in the end 
to have been thoroughly impoverished. It appears that Exeter 
was not represented either in the Long Parliament after the King’s 
death, or in the body known as Barebone’s Parliament; but the 
affairs of the city were well looked after by the Recorder Prideaux, 
who was afterwards Cromwell’s Attorney-General. 

Of the odd interferences with private life, of which Mr. Cotton 
—— a great many, the strangest of all would seem 
to be:— 

“27 June, 1651. Sidwell Saunders and George Manning have acknow- 
ledged to the keepers of the liberty of England, by authority of Parliament, 
the some of x/. a peece that they will appeare att the next Sessions and 
give evidence agst Mr. Smith and Joane Tutwell.” The dreadful offence 
against the keepers of the liberty of England was “ for keeping company 
together, they being engaged to be married ! ” 

Mark the continued use of the name of the local Saint Sidwell—a 
female name, it may be as well to explain. A few pages on we 
come to a Christobell. Her surname was Towill, and she must 
have been a woman of some spirit, as she threatened to cut the 
throat of the Lord Protector Oliver, in case he should come to 
kxeter. A very sensible order was made by the Chamber of 1645 
“that noe inhabitant doe presume to keepe any pigg or swine-h 
within the walls of this city.” We do not presume to draw the 
distinction between a pig and a “ swine-hog”; but we would ask 
whether the“ swine-hog”’ is so called in distinction from the “shear- 
hog” that is, the sheep in some stage of being? To take asudden 
flight to much higher regions, Mr. Cotton, among other documents, 
has printed a letter from Henry the Seventh to the city of Exeter, 
in which Maximilian appears as “ the King of Romayns,” without 
any article, exactly the same formula with which we are familiar 
in the phrase “ King of Scots,” which itself appears somewhat later 
in the same letter. Another letter is printed from the same King 
to the city of Waterford, in which he speaks of “ our city of 
Exeter,” “our monastery at Glastonbury,’ “our monastery at 
Beaulieu,” but “¢he town of Taunton.” Why this difference of 
form? We conceive, because the two monasteries were, or were 
held in law to be, royal foundations—Beaulieu was such without 
doubt; while Exeter was, in German phrase, a Reichstadt, having 
no superior but the King. Taunton, on the other hand, was a 
lordship of the Bishop of Winchester, and so was not “ours” in 
the same sense. 

We may wish that Mr. Cotton may go on and prosper. He 
seems quite able, with a little further advance, to become the his- 
torian of the city ; but, so to be, he must thoroughly understand 
the early history of a city whose early history is unique in England. 
And, in the process of learning it, he must choose some stronger 
guide than his yoke-fellow the Archdeacon. 


TWO TRAVELLERS IN BRITTANY.* 


Me: MACQUOID, having written a pleasant book, Through 
Normandy, which doubtless many of our readers will re- 
member, has followed it up by a similar work on South Brittany. 
It is perhaps only to be expected that the second book should be 
inferior to the first. Through Normandy gave the impression of 
having been written because Mrs, Macquoid had travelled in Nor- 
mandy and enjoyed it. Through Brittany suggests a suspicion that 
she has travelled in Brittany in order to write a ae about it. 
Not but what the present work has many of the merits of its pre- 
decessor. There is the same — of the country and the 
people, the same disposition to take a cheerful view of everything, 
the same feeling for colour and picturesque incident. But it is 
overweighted with “cram,” and in some cases the acquired know- 
ledge has not been very skilfully worked in. There is not much 
protit to be derived from the information that “the Vannetais 
played the fearful game of Soule long after it had been given 
up by the other provinces,” when the author omits to explain 
what the game of Soule is. When we come, @ propos de bottes, 
upon the interesting information that “about this period cider 
was invented by St. Guenolé as an ascetic drink,” we feel as if we 
were reading Mrs. Mangnall ; and a good deal of Mrs, Macquoid’s his- 
tory is on a level with that perused by the knights in the Fuery 
Queene. “ According to some authorities,” says the author with the 
utmost gravity, “ the history of Brittany begins with Brutus, grand- 
son of Ascanius, who founded the city of Occismor before he landed in 
Great Britain and built Troynovant, while others say that Gomer, 
the son of Japhet, settled in Armorica, and begot the Celtic race 
there.” Some lines further down a spirit of incredulity seems 
to come over her, for she observes, “The first real history we 
come to is the memorable war undertaken by Julius Czsar.” 
In ethnology Mrs. Macquoid does not appear to be strong, judging 
from the following remark :— 

Brittany has also a special attraction for English people, for if, as the 
French people say, we were conquered by the Duke of Normandy, and are 
therefore, after all, only a Norman colony, we certainly colonized Brittany, 
and the first reputed king of that country was born in Troynovant, the 
ancient London. 


* Through Brittany. By Katharine 8. Macquoid, Author of “ Through 
Normandy.” Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid. Vol. I. South Brittany. 
London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 1877. . 

Summer Holidays in Brittany. By Thomas J. Hutchinson, Author of 
i: Impressions of Western Africa,” “Buenos Ayres and Argentine Glean- 
Be ne &c. With Map and Illustrations, London: Sampson Low & 
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Neither history nor myth, as far as our knowledge extends, requires 
us to believe that English colonized Brittany. Apparently 
when the author talks, some pages further on, of the Britons 
taking refuge in Armorica “from the tyranny of the Angles,” it 
has never dawned upon her that Angles and English are the same 
ing. Altogether there is too much of the paste-and-scissors 
element in the book—too many long-winded legends, extracts from 
Froissart, and Breton ballads, hen we come to Mrs. Mac- 
uoid’s own observations, matters improve greatly. In the first 
place, she makes her work of real use as a guide-book by supplying 
a “list of distances” in miles and kilométres, and an “index for 
travellers,” giving the names of the hotels, their scale of charges, 
and other needful information, so that any one who desires to 
follow in her track will have no difficulty in laying out the scheme 
of his journey and roughly groom Sigg expenses beforehand. 
Our space will not allow us to trace Mrs, Macquoid’s wanderings 
me by step; but we may mention that she starts from Nantes, 
and after an excursion into the peninsula of Le Croisic, makes 
her way into Morbihan, and thence into Finistére as far as Brest. 
Over the bright and lively city of Nantes, with its castle and its 
magnolias, lingers with interest, although she remarks that 
“s0 much lies before the traveller who means to explore Brittany 
that I think he will not feel inclined at the outset of in journey to 
— long in Nantes.” She speaks of the “ charming caps” 
to be seen on a Sunday—she might have added the charming faces 
within them. We can imagine no better models for a painter in 
search of a St. Geneviéve than the calm, devout-looking country 
girls, with dark, liquid eyes as large and soft as those of the cows 
they tend on week-days, who throng the streets of Nantes on a 
Sunday afternoon. Mrs. Macquoid is always eloquent on the 
beauties of peasant costume, and gives a particular description of 
the wedding-dress of a bride of the Bourg de Batz, a village in the 
salt-marshes near St. Nazaire. The plum-coloured cloth dress 
with its red sleeves, the scarlet stockings and violet shoes, the 
apron and plastron of watered yellow silk, compose a costume 
which would make a sensation at any fancy ball. We lament to 
say that the bridal splendour of the Bourg de Batz is already a 
thing of the past. The golden aprons and all the attendant finery, 
worn by the grandmothers and even by the mothers of the present 
generation, are laid up es to be brought out for the edifica- 
tion of travellers; but the girl who enacted the bride for the 
benefit of Mrs. Macquoid shook her head at the idea of wearing 
such an antiquated costume when she came to be married in 
earnest, The modern bride of the Bourg de Batz wears no plas- 
tron, no brilliant yellow apron ; a commonplace white shawl is the 
height of elegance in these degenerate days. 

Of menhirs and dolmens Mrs. Macquoid has plenty to say, above 
all of the wondrous lines of Carnac, in which hagiology sees the 
pagan army which aes St. Cornély, transformed by the saint's 
power into grey and shapeless blocks of stones, Mystic heathen 
rites are believed still to be practised at Carnac, though it would 
seem that they are as jealously concealed as the secrets of Free- 
masonry. Perhaps, as some suspect in the case of Freemasonry, 
there may be nothing to conceal. However, our readers may be 
interested in Mrs, Macquoid’s aecount both of what she did and 
what she did not see :— 

Here [to the church of Carnac] on the eve of the Pardon, as evening falls, 
first a woman comes leading a sick cow, and makes twice or thrice the tour 
of the church; then she stops before the saint’s statue and kneels down, 
seeming, if one may judge by her jerk of the rope, to try to prevail on the 
cow to do likewise. Presently, in the growing darkness, a man comes with 
a sheep, and follows exactly in the woman’s footsteps ; a boy follows with 
a goat ; then more women and more cows—always circling the church with 
the same sad, downeast look on their faces. Late in the night they take 
their cattle down to the well; but they will not allow any stranger eyes to 
gaze on these midnight rites. Some of our friends watched for several 
nights, but in vain. Evidently spies had been posted, and directly strangers 
approached the spot there was nothing to be seen. 

The priests dislike these mysterious rites, which are probably as pagan as 
the reverence with which the people of Carnac, and indeed most Breton 
peasants, regard the menhirs and dolmens of their neighbourhood. 

Of the antiquities of Brittany few are more mysterious or have a 
more eventful history than the so-called Venus of Quinipily, or, to 
give her local name, La Couarde, of which Mrs. Macquoid some 
time ago contributed an interesting account to Maemillan’s Maga- 
stne. * the present work the description of the statue—“a large, 
uncouth, grey woman, about seven feet high ”—is supplemented by 
a drawing, which, though slight, serves to show the Egyptian- 
looking head, and gives an idea of the figure. The hunched-up 
shoulders, the long body, and short limbs belong to a rude type of 
art; but we fail to see the force of Mrs. Macquoid’s argument, “It 
is certain that she could never have been meant to represent a 
Venus, she is too uncouth and disproportioned.” Her uncouth- 
ness and disproportion show the sculptor’s want of power or of 
training, but prove nothing as to his intentions. Whether 
“La Couarde” be of Egyptian, Gallic, or Roman origin, or, 
as some sceptics say, as recent as the sixteenth century, it is 
certain that 1t was looked on with great reverence, and that it was 
worshipped with rites described as “ foul and n” till near the 
end of the seventeenth century. At the entreaties of the clergy, 
Claude, Count of Lannion, had the idol hurled from its seat on the 
hill of Castennec into the river below, from whence the goddess 
was dragged by her peasant adorers, who enthroned her in her 
ancient place. Mutilated, and again flung from her high estate, 
she was again restored ; and again the voice of the Church called 
for her destruction. Luckily the successor of Claude, Count Peter, 
who was thus required to exert the secular arm, was a man of 
taste and intelligence, as well asa good Catholic. Being loth to 


destroy so curious a relic, he compromised matters with the Church 
by removing the statue, and the granite basin at its foot, to the 
courtyard of his own chateau of Quinipily. So far Count Peter 
deserves to be enshrined in the heart of every archeologist ; but 
his subsequent treatment of the goddess was quite in the free and 
easy manner of the old school of antiquaries. She was a Roman 
Venus, so he had decided. Accordingly he set her on a pedestal, 
with these inscriptions :— 
Veneri Victrici vota C.I.C. 

C. Cxsar Gallia tota subacta dictatoris nomine inde capto ad Britanniam 

transgressus, non seipsum tantum sed patriam victor coronavit. 


t 
Venus, Armoricorum oraculum, duce Julio C. C. Claudio Marcello et L. 
Cornelio Lentulo, coss. ab. V.C. DCCV. 


A fourth inscription, which told how “P. Comes de Lannion ” 
had set up the statue in this place in 1696, recorded plain matter 
of fact; but all about Julius Cesar appears to have been due to 
the ingenious Count’s fervid imagination. Worse than this, he had 
the idol rechiselled, all unconscious, it would seem, of the torment 
of mind he was preparing for future generations of antiquaries, 
who are left vainly to speculate whether the inexplicable letters 
IIT on the fillet which encircles the head are genuine antiquity 
or part of Count Peter’s improvements. 

As interesting a chapter as any in the book is the account of the 
fair of St. Nicodéme, with its quaint combination of business and 
devotion. Here Mrs. Macquoid saw picturesque costumes, and 
took notes of manners and customs to her heart’s content. Like 
most travellers in Brittany, she is struck by the gloom of the 
people, who resemble the English in taking their pleasure sadly :— 
“ It was really too quiet; there was so little jollity in it, none of 
the repartee and the merry laughter so often heard in a Norman 
fair.” The Breton and the Bretonne have little aptitude for play- 
ing Corydon and Phyllis; there is no gallantry in the one and no 
coquetry in the other, The men stalk up and down among the 
women “as if they were beings of a different order,” rarely po 
ing to them; and even the lads and lasses do not get beyond ex- 
change of glances. Under the influence of cider the men grow 
more animated, and at last work themselves into an excitement 
over the great event of the day—the descent of a little figure of 
an angel from the church tower to a pile prepared for a bontire:— 
Down comes the pretty little angel, this time very rapidly, its bright wings 
flashing in the sunshine. It holds a match in one outstretched hand, and 
touches first the box on the post, and then the bonfire. A peasant, with, 
many coloured ribbons in his hat, who has been making all ready, helps the 
angel’s work. There is a loud, deafening explosion, then a discharge of 
squibs and crackers from the box, and then the furze and faggots of the 
bonfire ignite and blaze fiercely. The heat has made the piled-up faggots 
like touchwood ; the sudden blaze is electrifying ; long tongues of red 
flame leap up till they reach the first of the hoops on the pole. Bong, bang, 
bang! and off go the fireworks of which they are composed. 

* * * 

The scene seemed made for a painter—these tall black-browed men, with 
their powerful savage faces and long streaming hair, their white flannel 
coats and broad black hats—all faces upturned to the red ever-mounting 
flame ; every now and then some man or boy dashed frantically almost into 
the swaying fire and snatched one of the flying shreds of burning paper to 
preserve it as a relic. 

* * * 

Perhaps the most striking effect of the whole scene was the contrast 
between the strong, wild excitement, betrayed more in look and gesture 
than by any prolonged outcry, and the trumpery cause that aroused it. It 
was difficult to believe that some of these excited creatures, plunging madly 
to secure charred fragments of red and blue paper, could be the gran, 
dignitied-looking men we had been watching all the morning. Possibly 
= of cider and religious enthusiasm helped somewhat to this 
result. 


Among the good points of the book must be reckoned the 
illustrations by Mr. Macquoid. In figures, indeed, he is rarely 
successful; but his landscapes and architectural sketches are 
artistic and vigorous. For bright sunlight effect we may notice 
the sketches of the gateway of La Guérande and the church of St. 
Nicodéme ; while the view of the cathedral and castle of Nantes 
has the subdued light and grey tone dear to French artists; and 
the two drawings of houses at Quimper, one forming the frontis- 
piece, and the other at p. 275, are capital bits of street archi- 
tecture. 

Though, as it stands, Through Brittany is too long-winded and 
spun out, judicious cutting down and condensation would easily 
make it an attractive book. But, whatever may be its defects, 
Mrs. Macquoid always writes with intelligence and refinement. 
This is more praise than can be given to Mr. Hutchinson’s book 
upon Brittany. The author, who introduces himself on his title- 
page as a member of three learned Societies, English or foreign, 
seems to have mastered one thing thoroughly—the style of a 
penny-a-liner. Parts of his work, he tells us, have already ap- 
peared ina Liverpool weekly newspaper ; and in a country news- 

rwe might perhaps be prepared to find “padding” about 
“the ubiquitous and irrepressible gendarme,” or poor attempts at 
wit about the donkeys at Préfailles—the wit consisting in an 
affected reluctance to mention a donkey by its name. Nor would 
it surprise us to find a policeman there described as “employed 
in hauling along a draggle-tailed party in petticoats, such as our 
force is occasionally obliged to patronize in Wapping, St. Giles’s, 
the New Cut, or down Whitechapel way”; or to meet with such 
phrases as “‘ We must dread that the Saints of our time have de- 
generated in their acrobatics”; “ other contingencies of excellent 
menu”; “I went in for the esculent”; “our useful quadrupedal 
friends.” We should, however, find it hard to forgive even a 
correspondent of the Eutanswill Gazette for writing such a sense- 
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less piece of jargon as this:—“Though we have the quasi- 
military evergreen of the cocked-hat, spurs, and white gloves, he 
is becoming a little de trop of a toujours perdrix to be wholesome.” 
That any man should deliberately write down such a sentence, 
send it to the printer, and correct the proof sheets, is almost enough, 
as Macaulay said in some similar case, to make one ashamed of one’s 
species. Mr. Hutchinson states in his preface that “ the whole has 
been re-written, and corrected, where needful.” Had this been really 
done “ where needful,” a good deal of the book would have been 
corrected from off the face of the earth. It has been the lot of most 
travellers at some time or other to arrive at a small and over- 
crowded hotel, to have a scramble for food, and to be aggrieved 
because they could not get their fair share of the chicken. But 
happily every one who has experienced these sorrows does not 
think it necessary to expend nearly four pages of print upon them. 
Mr. Hutchinson's personal adventures are for the most part of this 
smail kind, and his observations are often not much better worth 
reading. One or twice he ventures into etymological specula- 
tion :— 

At every bargaining you the prononcé iarity of the Loire 
Inférieure—* Dam Oui No “he derivation 
of this—unless it be, as a lady friend of mine gue-sed it, from the English ; 
without the divine prefix which our sailors give to make it still more 
emphatic. 

If Mr. Hutchinson, instead of trying to make a joke, had taken 
the obvious course of looking in Brachet’s Dictionary, he would 
have found that the interjection Dame ! is all that survives of the 
medieval exclamation Dame-Dieu! which comes from Domine 


Deus. It is thus equivalent to the “Lord!” which so often 
meets the eye in Mr. Pepys’s Diary. On the whole, the best | 
part of the book is the account of the little-known watering-place | 
of Préfailles, near the mouth of the Loire. In spite of his | 
execrable style, the author succeeds in conveying the impression | 
that Préfailles isa pleasant, quiet bathing-place of the French type, | 
and that living there is good and cheap. We must add that Mr. | 
Hutchinson has, like Mrs. Macquoid, the merit of appreciating the 
good points of the people among whom he has travelled. Our 
recommendation to him for the future would be to enjoy his 
“ Summer Holidays ” without writing a book about them, 


SCHAFF’S CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM.* 


A= the problems of human society which await the solu- 
tion of history in the future, and which cannot be dealt with 
by present conjecture, not the least interesting is that which 
relates to the probable influence of the New World, or rather of 
the New Worlds—for Australia no less than America must be 
taken into the account—upon the external aspect and development 
of the Christian Church. The original conditions of antagonism, 
not to say of collision, between Judaic and Gentile Christianity, 
if reproduced to a certain extent, are so largely qualified by the 
circumstances of national life that the analogy of the past can 
furnish little guidance in the anticipation of the future. Submis- 
sion to an historical religious tradition on one side, counteracted by 
a revolt a its restrictions on the other, had not 1,800 years 
ago an independent field of action upon which to bring the ques- 
tions at issue to a decision. The weight of the Roman Empire 
remained to be thrown in due time into the scale; and a con- 
trolling secular authority, interfering by force of arms if need were, 
has continually affected the balance of ecclesiastical power in the 
Old World. The battle of the Church, or, if the term be preferred, 
of the Churches, is not likely to be thus influenced in the New. 
Yet a moral and intellectual weight of tradition in matters eccle- 
siastical and religious has accompanied the nations of Western 
Europe in their work of colonization, where neither reverence for 
an Imperial crown nor terror of an Imperial sword could exist 
as a guiding influence. There is a European Judaism which has 
taken the place of the Asiatic; and while Asiatic or Oriental 
Christianity is absolutely unrepresented as an influence on the religi- 
ous life of the New World, continental or insular, the European tra- 
dition in its threefold aspects of Roman, Anglican, or Protestant 


dogma, isexercising, and must continue to exercise, an important con- 
trol over the tendencies of the modern Gentile to do, in matters of | 
religion as in all others, just whatever may happen to please him, | 
But, as the hierarchical element in society must necessarily, in | 
the long run, be moulded by the secular element, whether military 
or plutocratic, upon which it depends for its protection and main- 
tenance, and which it can only influence by persuasion, having no 
command of superior physical force, the democratic character both 
of American and Australian life must almost certainly, as time | 
8 s direct the visible course of Christendom in the New | 
orld. 

“You are, I believe, an Independent minister?” was a ques- 
tion addressed in the early years of the present century to a | 
gentleman resident in an English country town. “ Nothing of the 
sort, I assure you,” was the reply; “Iam the dependent minister 
of an Independent congregation.” In societies uncontrolled by 
the existence and prestige of an Established Church, the pressure 
acknowledged in this reply will naturally act with greatly in- 
creased force; and this influence must be recognized in any review 
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of Professor Schaff’s History of the Creeds of Christendom. Two 
out of the three volumes which form the work before us are simply 
a collection of documents with greater or less claim to be ed 
as historical. Indeed the reservation which we are thus obliged 
to make only applies to a part of the concluding volume, 
which we are not honestly able to describe as composed of his- 
torical documents. With every respect for the office of “ Bishop 
George David Cummins, formerly Assistant-Bishop of the diocese 
of Kentucky,” for the first “Council held in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building at New York, December 2, 1873,” 
and for the decrees of “the third General Council of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church held in Chicago, May 18, 1875,” we do 
not feel justified in assigning to this prelate or to his adherent 
Society any more prominent place in the historical annals of the 
Church than that which belongs to the author and the purchasers 
of a harmless, well-meaning, though rather dull, tract for the use 
of Sunday schools, which, under the title of “An Evangelical 
Union Catechism,” brings to a close, in the modest form of an 
appendix, the list of “COreeds of the Evangelical Protestant 
Churches,” and which appears to be the work of Professor Schaft 
himself. This climax of all the creeds is a little puzzling in its 
opening article ; inasmuch as the question “ (1) Who made you?” 
appears under the heading of “1, The End of Man”; whereas, 
to the ordinary catechumen of the Sunday school, it might seem 
more directly connected with his beginning. This elementary 
catechetical inquiry is, however, only an adaptation from Dr. 
Watts; and it may, for all we know, be a great improvement on 
the old-fashioned and easy—though very definite and pertinent— 
question “ What is your name?” The editor of these volumes 
has really, in his way, done a good work ; but there is,.it must be 
confessed, something in the nature of an anti-climax in a series 
which begins with the “ Regula Fidei ’as stated by the ante-Nicene 
Fathers, and concludes with a collection of nearly five hundred 
questions and answers “ originally prepared in 1862 as a labour of 
love for the author’s family” by a “Professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York.” The Ante-Nicene Fathers, at 
any rate, had more consideration for their catechumens’ powers 
of memory ; to say nothing of their more scientific conceptions as 
to the structure of a creed. 

The three portions of this work, which belongs to a “ series of 
text-books, original and translated,” forming a ‘‘ Theological and 
Philosophical Library for Colleges and Universities,’ comprise a 
“ History of the Creeds of Christendom,” drawn up by the editor 
as Vol. [., while Vols. II. and III. contain the “ Creeds of the 
Greek and Latin Churches” and those “of the Evangelical Pro- 
testant Churches” respectively. The whole work is of about 
2,500 puges, with notes in small print; and the first glimpse 
of the pile of octavos is enough to suggest an immediate develop- 
ment of that thanksgiving for having been born “a happy 
English child” which we were taught long ago in Hymns 5 
Infant Minds :— 

I was not born a little slave 
To labour in the sun, 
And wish I were but in my grave, 
And all my labour done— 

or an American undergraduate in College or University, doomed 
to get up the details of this appalling collection for an examination 
in the summer term. But a closer study of the work will lead to 
a more discriminating judgment. The second volume—and, except 
for a single line of type in a table of contents, there is nothing to 
show that this is not a distinct and independent work—forms a 
valuable collection of ecclesiastical records, which is not other- 
wise, so far as we are aware, attainable in so concise a 
form. This is a series of the “ Oreeds of the Greek and 
Latin Churches”; and although some exception might be taken 
to the opening chapter, headed “ Scriptural Contessions,” as 
both uncritical and incomplete in detail, and to the introduction of 
the concluding pages, comprising “the Old Catholic Union 
Creeds,” since a German original text cannot properly be called 
either Greek or Latin, and is certainly not either in an ecclesiasti- 
eal sense, the substance of the volume is well and carefully ar- 
ranged. An unintentional symbolism distinguishes it materially 
from its companion volumes 1, and III. ‘The publisher's ideas of 
harmony seem to have ruled that a book of some 550 pages should 
not visibly ~—s bulk from its fellows of nearly 1,000 each ; and 
consequently, while they appear with flims er and only pass- 
able type, this volume with es 
ceptionable typography. Its contents include the Primitive Rules of 
Faith and Baptismal Creeds collected from the earlier Fathers ; the 
(Ecumenical Creeds, with an excellent “Comparative Table show- 
ing the Origia and gradual Growth of the Apostles’,” or Western 
Creed; and the later authoritative Decrees and Confessions of the 
Roman, Greek, and Russian Churches—under the former of these 
divisions the Tridentine Canons, Decrees, and Profession bei 

given in Latin and in an English translation—together with the 
records of our own time, the “ Immaculate Conception ” Decree of 
1854, the Syllabus of Lrrors, and the documents of the Vatican 
Council. This publication alone may fairly be pleaded as 
a set-off against such shortcomings as may be noticed in any 
criticism of Professor Schati's work as a whole. The con- 
tents of the third volume are sufliciently explained by its title, 
the “Creeds of the Evangelical Protestant Churches,” in which, 
while it might seem hypercritical to object to the inclusion of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, which do not constitute a creed at 


| all, it is only fair to state that the Transatlantic formularies are 


confined within a very moderate compass. But the two later 
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volumes are only, in their form, a large appendix to the first, in 
which the American Professor gives his own “ History of the 
Creeds of Christendom,” terminating with a chapter oddly de- 
scribed in the Table of Contents as “ The Consensus and Disseusus 
of Christendom,” but appearing in its place as a reprint from the 
Contemporary Review with the final word as “ Creeds.” 

On this analysis we have only to remark that, if American students 
like long words of which the Old World never heard, they have a 
considerable assortment provided here for their choice; but that, for 
the sake of English readers, it is to be hoped that they will use 
“ Soteriology ” as sparingly as possible, and ‘* Sacramentology” not 
at all. “Symbololatry,” which appears in one of the earlier pages 
of the history, is a good mouth-tilling term, and no objection can 
be taken to the statement that it “is a species of idolatry, and 
substitutes the tyranny of a printed book for that of a living pope.” 
But one is conscious of a momentary shiver in reading the 
following note SipBorov, symbolum, mark, bidge, watchword, 
test, shibboleth (from to throw together) "—the Pro- 
fessor, of course, does not suppose that “shibbo eth” is derived 
from gupBadrAev, but he deserves to be credited with the 
absurdity by way of penalty for introducing into a critical 
note an uucritical term of theological abuse borrowed at 
haphazard from the Bible. He will, however. do well to 
examine a little more closely into his exact meaning when he 
denounces, in an offhand republican fashion, the submission to “the 
tyranny of a printed book.” He has collected the contents of a 

d many “ printed books.” These,as ‘symbols,’ may proceed 
rom the “ general life of the Church in a particular age, as the 
Apostles’ Creed”; or they may proceed from various sources of 
narrower limitation, descending to “ the custom which prevaiis in 
Congregational and Baptist churches, for each local church to have 
its own confession of iaith or ‘covenant,’ generally composed by 
the pastor ’—a theological abyss on the verge of which we pause ‘in 
dread. Is it possible that the consensus of such “ printed books ” 
as these last may have already created a tyranny beneath which even 
republican pro‘essors of theology quaii? If not, whit is the 
meaning of the otherwise unaccountable phenomenon which this 
History of the Creeds of Christendom presents in its manner of 
dealing with the canon of Scripture? It is admitted that confes- 
sions of faith must have historically preceded the earliest books of 
the New Tes'ament canon, from which the Professor quotes them. 
Of the ante-Nicene Rules of Faith, some at least are implicitly 
allowed to be independent of the canon, while it is explicitiy 
asserted that “a creed ought to use language different from that of 
the Bible,” and that “a stiing of Scripture passages would 
be no creed at all.” In the second volume the valuable 
chapter containing the ante-Nicene and the Nicene Creeds 
or confessions is headed “ Regule Fidei,” and in _ his 
preface the author describes them as “ Rules of Faith,” 
which a few pages later he says that they are not. “The Bible 
is the norma normans, the Confession the norma normata, The 
Bib‘e is the rule of faith (regula fidet), the Confession the rule of 
doctrine (regula doctrine). The Bible has therefore a divine and 
absolute, the Cou‘ession only an ecclesiastical and relative, autho- 
rity.” These sentences are found in a statement of the principles 
of the Protestant system, and agree with the elementary proposi- 
tions laid down in the Catechism which the author publishes as 
his own, while elsewhere, among the differences which mark olf 
the Protestant from the Roman system, he says that “ the Protes- 
tant believes on the ground of his own experience, the Romanist 
on the testimony of the Church.” In order to explain some 
apparent inconsistencies in these various positions, and at the same 
time to estabiish the historical basis of his whole argument, a very 
distinct statement might have been looked for at the opening of 
the work as to the origin of the boolis of the Lible, the gradual for- 
mation of the canon, and the evidence on which its acceptance and 
limitation rest. The Thirty-nine Articles are content to rely, at 
least as regards the New Te-tament canon, on the consensus of the 
Church, and to accept the Buoks “as they are commonly received.” 
The English Church therefore acknowledges the results of the 
deliberate judgment and criticism of the past in determining the 
canon—a ground which Professor Schatf appears to cut away from 
under his feet. His volumes contain no reference whatever to 
this vital question; even the word “ canon” does not appear in 
any part of his index. In his system the ible is dealt with 
as an absolute and seli-evident fact, like the sun; and, 
like the sun, as independent of any human approach either 
in its original construction or in the history of its preserva- 
tion. Asserting “the absolute sovereignty ot the Bible,” and 
rejecting “ the authority of the Church” as a basis of Protestant 
belief, he neither explains to his readers what the Bible is, nor 
traces the commencement and the advancing stages of its sovereignty 
in the realm of humanthought. And this, although the delinition 
of the canon is, as no one can know better than himself, of the 
most essential and predominant importance as a part of the 
“ History of the Creeds of Christendom.” Le cannot imagine that 
students in “Colleges and Universities,” either in the New World 
or the Old, will be content to leave this part of the subject without 
inquiry or answer, nor can he expect that a work like the present, 
which deliberately excludes it, can be regarded as other than 
imperiect, whether considered “thevlogicaily” or philosophi- 
cally”; and the explanation of this incompleteness which will 
most naturally occur to English readers, will not, it is to be feared, 
be regarded by the author as complimentary. The fear of congre- 
gations and societies in which any one way make a “‘ covenant” 
or “ confession” fur himself if he can count on a sutlicient follow- 


ing, and in which the pressure of opinion is not directed by the 
weight of historical, ecclesiastical, or intellectual attainment, may 
too probably be the cause of the strange deficiency which we have 
noticed ; and evil times will fall on the Church wherever it is 
found, if the creeds of Christendom are left to be crushed out of 
shape, and re-formed as may happen, in the rough chance-medley 
of uninstructed seatholders, 


TRUE WOMEN.* 


He things are more difficult to deal with justly than a novel 
which is too good to be condemned and not good enough to 
be commended. As a work of art, in all that constitutes true 
drawing or harmonious arrangement, it may be below contempt ; 
but it may also have isolated passages of undeniable sweetness, or 
an outline of praiseworthy strength ; and its moral pu: may be 
so good that the most exacting critic would hesitate before re- 
cording against it a verdict of general disfavour. It is all a 
| question of weighing separate qualities in those delicate scales of 
compensation where the balance is so difficult to adjust. Yet 
the critic's standard must be reached, at least in part, if there is 
to be any praise at all; and if it is not necessary that a thing 
should be supremely good all round to receive a certain share of 
praise, it must not be so bad anywhere as to lower the average of 
the rest too far. Taking the will for the deed, as between design 
and execution, would be as false a maxim in criticism as it is often 
more or less true in daily life; and how are we to rank a book of 
which the intentions are in every sense praiseworthy, but which 
has as evidently failed to reach its own aim P 

True Women is one of these books. The design which the 
author had in her mind when she planned the story and jotted 
down the heads of her chapters was excellent ; but the execution 
is as undoubtedly defective, and if her thoughts were strong, 
her hand was weak. Thus, though Miss Stuart is unimpeach- 
able as a moralist, she cannot be said to take honours as an 
artist. Her “true women” are charming creatures in them- 
selves, but there are too many of them; they have not enough 
story among them; some have a disappulnting tendency to 
run into sand before they have gone half the way that seemed 
to have been marked out for them; and their foils, such as Mrs. 
Blight and her friend Mrs. MacBeggah Tweedy—which last is 
something like Mrs. Gamp’s immortal Mrs, Harris—are too broad! 
outlined in unrelieved black for nature, art, or pleasure. The fate of 
poor Christina Long, and the cheerful ministrations of Mrs. Bird, 
on which the story seemed at first as if it were about to hang, 
meander off into nothing, and take rank at last as a minor episode ; 
while unimportant sketches, like that of Lucy Fellowes, the sister 
of Sir Henry's head-keeper, “a fine strapping lass, gentle and 
womanly withal, to whom he given of his ornamental 
dairy and chvice poultry,” afterwards assume a@ quite unexpected 
importance. Again, if such a womanas Mrs. Blight existed at all, 
she would not have become suddenly so{tened by the advent of a 
few grandchildren. The woman whose heart was not opened to her 
own little ones, and who, as wife and mother alike, has been sour, 
narrow, and detestable, is not likely to be roused into an active 
state of love by the fact of her daughter's maternity. On the 
contrary, the “terrible old grandmother” being a iact, she is 
more likely to growl at their noise, their restlessness, their un- 
reasonableness, their disobedience, and to declare that her daughter 
is ruining them to which side scever she turns—if she is tender, 
that she spoils them ; if strict, that she is severe, and will kill them 
by tyranny. These sudden conversions, founded on nothing, are 
of the nature of miracles, which we do not recognize as lawful 
motive powers in a woik that assumes to deal with human life 
and character as it is; and at least we have the right to demand 
that, if such a transformation is admitted at all, some explanation 
shall be given as to the medical treatment involved, whether it be 
that a peccant liver has been put to rights, ora diseased nervous 
system set in order. 

Again, the characteristics of Sibyl Loraine get a little mixed, 
as the Americans say. We have first an ideal stepdaughter, who 
is everything that the woman’s own daughter is not, and who pos- 
sesses every grace which can adorn true womanhood. She is the 
Ruth to her Naomi, Mrs. Loraine; the idol of the place where she 
lives ; and on the first occasion possible she proves herself so much 
of a heroine as to rush into the midst of an appalling accident, 
where a poor fellow is crushed beneath a huge mass of stone, 
and the men who work with him start back, stunned, aghast, 
purposeless. At her command they move away the stone 
and set free the poor wretch who is lying maimed and 
gre ing beneath it. Some bring a mat to cover the mangled 

re , but only “to hide the ghastly sight from Sibyl’s 
view”; and one, eager to help his comrade who is et 
with blood, stoops to raise his head—when he faints 
away. Only Siby! Loraine, a delicate and delicately-nurtured girl, 
who has never seen an accident in her life, has her wits about Om 
so that she is able to take the man’s head on her lap and bathe his 
face:—“‘She bathed the face. She tenderly freed the purple 
mouth from blood and sand. She loosened the shirt, to give the 
fluttering heart relief’—when no one else knew what to do. 
Though there might very well have been “ prayer leaders” 
the workmen, she is the only one who can repeat a prayer; pf 
when the man is really dead, she “knelt down and gently closed the 


* True Women: a Love Story. By Katharine Stuart. 3 vols. London: 
| Samuel ‘Tinsley. 1877 
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fasiog eyes; and, putting back the matted hair from the sun- 
mae row, she bent and kissed it.” Now, this is sheer nonsense 
from first to last; it is human nature acting and acted on 
miraculously, as much as if the author had described how one of 
her characters had walked on the sea, and another had spoken in 
unknown tongues and been understood. How often must we insist 
on it that every effect must have an adequate cause, and that the 
smallest growths, like the largest, must have an intelligible start- 
ing-point ? But the belief that amateurs can distance professionals, 
that intuition makes up for lack of knowledge, and that blood 
far beyond experience, seems to be part of the normal mental 
p ooo Tal of a woman, and our novelists adh it out in its full per- 
fection of silliness. 
And would Sibyl have fallen in love with such a man as Sir 
Augustus Vansittart? Scarcely, we think, in real life. 


like the owner of Rippleford Manor—a man emphatically of the 
Beast kind, to whom she was henceforth to play Beauty—seems 
hardly in harmony with her nature. She has been wanting, ever 
since the accident at which she was present at the quarry,to “ follow 
in Florence Nightingale’s footsteps, however humbly and far off”; 
her soul is disquieted “with an awful longing to know whither 
death had carried his prey and what had escaped from the crushing 
torture”; she was full of desire for self-sacritice and great deeds ; 
and her lover is the man described in the following sentences :— 

Sir Augustus Vansittart, the only son and heir of the Lady of the Manor, 
was as great in his way as his mother—that is different from every one else, 

‘ and above the reach of ordinary parallels. 

He was an original, finding his occupations and pleasures anywhere 
and everywhere but in the beaten paths said to lead up to his position. 

He was a successful game-rearer, a fair rough carpenter, a knowing 
groom, and a first-rate whip. Indeed on his coach-box he mounted to 
excellence, and literally as well as figuratively towered above his fellows. 

_ From boyhood up to his present imperial measure of manhood at thirty- 
two, he was always spoken of as causing a good deal of difliculty. 

The Rev. Matthew Traill, his quondam tutor, had required all the 
moral courage of his earnest nature to accept the charge placed in his 
hands by the sententious mother of the young giant, then in his seven- 
teenth year and sadly neglected. 

He was enormous; heavy, high-shouldered, with a head almost too large 
for the huge shoulders on to which it was so closcly set. 

His eyes were somewhat @ fleur de téite, and his jaws massive. He would 
. have been described as elephantine, if every one had not seen that he bore a 
ludicrous resemblance to the elephant’s comparatively modern rival in un- 
wieldy size, the hippopotamus. 

Any one acquainted with the outlines of animal nature must know at 
once, that though no baronet with tifteen thousand a year can be called a 
repulsive creature, we cannot honestly represent Sir Augustus as an attrac- 
tive man, 

His unloved and unlovely life had had an evil influence upon his outer 
man. He affected, even if he did not feel, utter indiiference to the opinions 
and feelings of others. He assumed an air of almost brutal indiiference, 
and was often avoided as a brute. 

Now Beasts certainly do marry good women at times, and pretty 
ones at others; they marry women without sentiment and with 

‘a great deal ot good, honest, sterling common sense; they marry 

“women of strong natures, who have no poetry, and to whom Beast’s 
physical strength is a decided charm; and they marry refined, 
gesthetic, and Della~Cruscan women, who know the value of money 
and position, and who think that good settlements, a fine palace, 
and a golden chest full of clothes and jewelry, are possessions 
worth buying even at the price of marrying their donor. But they 

“do not marry poetic, esthetic, frail, and unworldly women like 
Siby] Loraine ; nor would such a woman feel the personal passion 
for the Beast which, divested of its softening gloze, is what Sibyl 
feels for Sir Augustus. 

Another “true woman” is Madge Burleigh, one of the pure and 

d, saucy and childlike, womanly and eltin kind, impossible to 
w satisiactorily. She has fur lover another lout, by name Guy 
Vernon, whom she treats with the uncertainty of action charac- 
teristic of her tribe. When he makes her an oifer she refuses him 
’ point-blank, and then she cries and gets pale ; she does the same on 
@ second occasion, and perhaps a third, for it seems to us that 
’ Guy is always proposing and she always refusing, and then crying 
upstairs in her own room; but when she hears that he is going to 
marry some one else, she faints, and of her own free will kisses him. 
_ After this the mother comes between them. Guy being now 
ruined, instead of, as he believed he was, standing foremost among 
the rich county magnates, Mrs. Burleigh thinks herself justitied 
‘in revoking her daughter's voluntary offer of herself. But 
Madge is not to be baiked. After having refused her lout 
‘-when she might have had him for the taking, and after having 
had her voluntary offer by means of her dead-faint and subsequent 
’ kiss reseinded, she goes off to Guy Vernon's house, and there makes 
_@ formal proposal, which Mr. Vernon does not refuse. This is 
a kind of thing which, however pretty it may look in a novel, 
we think it would be difficult to find a good, sweet, modest girl 
“in real life to have dared. The sketch of Henry Elliott is un- 
worthy, and that of Grace Loraine ill-natured; but the author’s 
. forte does not lie in sarcasm or bitterness anyhow. Her charm is 
her tenderness, her danger is mawkishness; but neither has any 
; ment with the sharp, incisive, subtle touches which are as 
: the breath of life to satire. In her next book we would advise 
her to restrict the number of her characters, to make a more in- 
teresting and sustained plot, to avoid as much as possible religious 
_ sentimentality, and to look sharply after her nominatives. If 
humble, they are decidedly useful parts of speech; and their 
absenee atierts the critic's spirits. 


SHEEP AND PIGS.* 


fae, with the help of the late Henry Stephens’s 
invaluable Book of the Farm and Mr. R. O. Pringle’s Live 
Stock of the Farm, it would be impossible that any persevering 
amateur, or still more any sensible young farmer, should come 
tu grief in choosing, breeding, or feeding sheep or pigs, yet, as the 
former work does not go deeply into diverse breeds, and the latter 
is too compendious to allow of much detail, there can be no doubt 
that a volume like that before us issuing from the office of the 
Field will be hailed with satisfaction as containing much that 
could not elsewhere be got from books. And, though book 
learning has been despised in time past by the practical farmer, it 


She hed | is certain that in the present day, unless he would be left behind 
e ha 
her idealisms of all kinds; and to make her find her hero ina man experience which is from time to time furnished by books. 


' It is not indeed necessary that he should go into the ancient 


and outstripped by his bailiff, he must read and profit by the 


history of skeep or pig-farming; indeed, if he did, he would 
soon come to find his guides just a trifle more blind than him- 
self—as, for instance, where, in the first page of the Introduc- 
tion to the Sheep of Great Britain, it is gravely averred that 
“ Dionysius Alexandrinus tells us ‘that the wool of Great Britain 
is often spun so fine that,’” &e. An intelligent schoolboy might 
detect a flaw here, and teach the editor to let ancient wool- 
stapling alone until he has studied the relative dates of the Diony- 
sius in question and the consolidation of Great Britain into a 
kingdom. And again, when, in p. 40, upon the antiquity of the 
Cotswolds, the editor states certain particulars about “ fullers 
hanging out their cloth to dry,” on the authority of “ Tacitus, 
writing on Cirencester,” it must be remarked that such a statement 
needs confirmation by chapter and book. In the meanwhile, the 
tiro may rest assured that Tacitus nowhere even names “ Corin- 
ium” (the ancient Cirencester), though Ptolemy does, and that a 
good deal of the supposed lore about the derivation of the Cots- 
woldsand their ra of sheep and its Eastern origin (based on the 
fact that the sheds in which the sheep wintered are called “ Cotes ” 
three or four times in our English version of the Bible) is of 
equally slight value. The cannier Scots know better than to go back 
so far; and Mr, Pringle keeps well within his fences when he says 
of the sheep in question that it has existed in Gloucestershire for 
a very long period, “ mention of it being made in history in the 
early part of the fifteenth century.” 

Speaking generally, however, we have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy and soundness of the information collected and sys- 
tematized by Mr. Coleman, whether respecting the general manage- 
ment or the various native breeds of sheep and pigs. His 
handsomely got-up and well-illustrated volume gives an excellent 
survey of the modern progress which has in our generation per- 
fected yield of wool and weight of flesh in the same sheep, the 
only drawback being sacrifice of quality. He points out the 
indebtedness of our Bakewells and Ellmans, the improvers of the 
long-wools and short-wools alike, to the development of arable 
farming and of artificial grasses, which expedite maturity “by 
allowing of regular and progressive feeding irom birth to death”; 
and whilst he attributes the great increase in our sheep-production 
to the enclosure and improvement of our commons, waste lards, 
and mountain tracts, he inclines to the belief that all the pure 
breeds have their climatic and local peculiarities, and that it isa 
much sounder policy to improve these than to supersede them by 
others, 

In discussing the “ management of ewes up to lambing” the 
editor urges strongly that limestone soils, dry and healthy, must 
be the nurseries of sheep-stock ; and he adds that the practice of 
selling lambs, as the Hants and Wilts farmers do, might with 
advantage be largely imitated with a view to allow.ng a larger 
stock of ewes to be kept, and our flocks proportionately increased. 
The profit of breeding, dubious at the best, depends greatly on the 
presence of lime and phosphoric acid in the soil, and much less on 
climate. Against the latter nature provides by the character of 
the tleece, but where the land is damp and cold and wet, and the 
food deticient in phosphates, young animals cannot but suffer. 
Those who sell out their lambs at the fall tor 4os. to 50s. realize 
more, considering the numbers they can breed,than those who make 
out their fat stock, even if they can male 70:. or 803. of wool and 
carcass. The editor's remarks on the protits of sheep-stock, both 
directly in themselves and indirectly in improved cultivation 
arising from a due rotation of crops, are coutiriued by experience ; 
and if an eye is kept to local circumstances, the nature of the 
land, and the proper number of head (n.6. three Southdowns=two 
Cotswolds), the sheep-farmer may grow with profit his one ewe to 
two acres, or two ewes to three, and even more with increased 
economy of feeding. Much weight is attached to the ewes being 
vigorous, and therefore young ; and it is suggested that they should 
be culled after four lambings, and sold to feed, or to serve 
the lowlander for another crop. Mortality averages from five to 
ten per cent. Such gaps are best filled by sixty of the best shearlings 
that can be grown to every flock of 200 ewes; and if the climate 
is favourable and spring tood abundant, it is best to have the 
lambs early, though, in the reverse case of exposed farms 
and backward climate, the later the better. Condition 
has much to do with singles and doubles, soil also, and 

* The Sheep and Pigs of Great Britain: their History, Manugement, &c. 
Edited by J. Coleman, tormerly Professor of Agriculture at the Koyal Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester. Illustrated. London: * Field” Office. 1877. 

Scotch Live Stock. By James Bruce. With Eight Illustrations, Edin- 
burgh : Edmonston & Co. London: Hamilton & Adams. 1877. 
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care as to regular and fitting food. Too many turnips, which, | 
as we are especially warned, represent to a very large extent. 
water, in winter not many degrees above freezing-point, chill 
the ewe outwardly and inwardly, and the result is dead, pot- 
bellied, or weakly lambs. Indeed, as was shown in 1864 and its 
severe winter, a minimum quantity of roots in wintering ewes is 
equivalent to a minimum of casualties. On “ lambing ” we are 
taught to ignore the terms “good luck” and “ bad luck,” and to 
depend on pains and torethought, and are bidden to steer a middle 
course between having the ewes fat and poor, the one extreme 
meaning “fever,” the other inability to nurse well; and injunctions 
are given as to the ewe-pen being sheltered, yet well ventilated, 
near to food, and in the dry. In lambing the mothers should have 
water in moderation. After birth the lambs may be removed at 
from ten to fourteen days old, and the lamb gets to eat at a month 
old, at which point, if its destination is early sale, it should have 
artificial food—a mixture being recommended at p. 18 for this 
purpose. The management of Hants and Wilts Down lambs is 
2 as the best of feeding with a view to the autumn market. 
t is sensible advice that vetches are a valuable food for sheep on 
arable land and for weaning lambs upon. The process of weaning 
ranges from Apri] to May. In the chapter “ l'rom Weaning to 
Market ” much sage counsel is given as to critical periods of the 
lamb’s opening lite—much, too, about cut or pulped turnips and 
swedes, and the due use of artificial food. A great deal depends 
on the nature of the ground and a dry lair; but, most of all, on 
housing—that is, stalling in a partially closed shed. Such pre- 
cautions are the most eflectual against lameness, and the fatigue 
which tells towards spring on the long-woolled sheep from the 
mud clotting their wool. Regular feeding, and attention to the 
removal of clotted and bedraggled wool, are very essential, and 
this no less for the wool's sake than for the regular feeding of the 
Carcase. 

The sine gud non of growth of wool is careful feeding and 
perfect cleanliness of skin, with an eye both to uniform quality 
and maximum weight, whether in the case of the long-wools or 
short-wools, or such medium wools as the Oxfordshire, Shropshire, 
and Down Leicesters. With France coming nearest to us, the 
consumption of wool in Great Britain exceeds that of any other 
country, a fact which should stir us to make the most of a growth 
which our climate and soil enable us to develop favourably. 
The fine lustre wool of the Lincolns and the Leicesters on some 
soils is confined to a limited area, bears a great value, and will 
never glut the market. Lincolns, Leicesters, and some Yorkshire 
districts grow the tinest wool; but limestone soils, though good 
for sheep-feeding and producing sheep food, have a tendency to 
make the wool harsh, as has also the use of hard water, containing 
lime and magnesia, in sheep-washing. Sp also does abundance of 
food; for the objects of the grower and of the stapler are by no 
means identical. The mysteries of the dipping-tub, with a drainer 
and rubbing-board, complete the chapter on wool, and bring us to 
part of our subject—the consideration of various breeds 
of sheep. 

of > there are three native groups—long-wools, with 
Leicesters, Lincolns, and Cotswolds for their types ; intermediates, 
e.g. Cheviots and Dorsets; and short-wools, namely, the Downs 
and Welsh. The type of the Leicesters, under the master-hand 
of Bakewell, has impressed its qualities on every variety of long- 
wools ; and the gradual success of his process of selection avouches 
his skilful judgment and foresight asa stock-feeder. In the South- 
Western counties Leicesters have ever been the dominant breed, 
because of the great fattening qualities and early development 
which they introduce into crosses. Their characteristic shape is 
not a paralleiogram on four legs, which some maintain to be the 
correct sheep outline; but rather ‘a well-developed fur--quarter, 
wide, sloping shoulder, deep and wide bosom, full fore-tlank, a 
short neck, and head a little raised and fairly muscular, but still 
long and fine; a full prominent eye indicative of docility, and 
wool fine and fairly long. The Leicesters are not prolific, but in 
their own country get rapidly fat. After all, however, their chief 
value is as a cross. In this way they have given the Border 
Leicesters, on the Scotch frontier, a marvellous improvement of 
frame and symmetry, from the time of the first drait of Dishley 
Leicesters in 1767. Possibly the earlier breeders on the Border 
tried, in Bakewell’s own quiet way, a still further improvement by 
a dash of the Cheviot ; but it is curious that another cross of the 
Leicesters, the Yorkshire sheep, diverge greatly from the Border 
Leicesters, which are white and clean-faced, and more upstanding, 
whereas the Yorkshires have blue faces and tufty legs. The 
best Borderers are stil] the closest lineal descendants of the Bake- 
well or Dishley flock. Among their characteristics are a thick 
neck and head well set up, a broad, deep, perpendicular chest, a 
straight line from neck to rump, wool of medium texture, and 
graceful elastic step. Their excellence consists in producing a 
a uantity of wool and mutton at a given time than any other 

, albeit the mutton is a trifle coarse and the fat tallowy. The 
pitman of to-day is more critical than his fathers, and does care 
whether his mutton “is as fat as atween Newcastle and the 
Scotch Border.” The consequence is that the worth of Border 
Leicesters is more for breeding than for the butcher; and the best 
results follow crossing with Cheviot and black-iaced ewes, both in 
gee and flavour. Our author is great about the Kelso sales, 

rd Polwarth’s flocks, and his two mentors, Tom Small, who 
could trace any strain up to the remotest great-grandsires, 
and his successor, Andrew Paterson, who lad “the rvot of the 


matter in him.” The great secret of breeding excellence is shown 
to be sticking to a good strain of blood. “ Fortes creantur forti- 
bus et bonis.” 

Of the long-woolled strong-boned Cotswold we hear of the wool 
beinginrepute in Queen Elizabeth's reign. Our editor agrees with Mr. 
Pringle in thinking that it must have been crossed with a Leicester 
to make this finer, to give great feeding aptitude, and, without cost 
to its hardihood, improvement in ‘symmetry, early maturity, and 
weight. The Cotswolds are the largest domestic sheep in the world, 
standing very high on their legs, with very grand heads, and 
white, grey, or mottled features. One special note of them is the 
strong tufted forelock on a well-woolled head, which, whether in 
male or female, surmounts a head carried so high that a ram can 
look over ahurdle. These sheep, in comparison with those of the 
Downs, consume less food to produce a given increase, and ripen 
more rapidly. Owing to the clay soil, now chiefly under the 

lough, they suffer beyond other sheep from being clogged with 
lis of earth. As crosses, the Cotswolds have developed in Mon- 
mouthshire, Herefordshire, and South Wales. For a rent-paying 
animal, however, there is no match for the long-woolled Lincoln, 
which, from being a gross feeder, ungainly, and slow to fatten, 
has, by wise admixture of Leicester blood, put on a new 
type, retaining its lustrous wool-bearing properties along with 
improvement in form and flesh production. Only within the 
last twenty-five years have they been known outside their county, 
and now the colonies have taken them up to cross with their short- 
woolled breeds. They are very hardy and healthy, mature early, 
and a third of the ewes have pairs, with frequent triplets. With 
good, long, lustrous fleeces,and broad even backs, well-springing 
shoulders and good legs, they are, as Mr. Pringle says, admirably 
suited to light low districts. 

The Devon long-wool springs from the old Bampton breed in that 
county, known to Arthur Young, and, when improved to a certain 
limit with the Leicester, is more robust and hardy, and excels it in 
weight of carcase and flesh at a given time and in earlier ripeness. 
Most breeders, however, have ceased to recur to pure Leicester 
blood for the improvement of their stock, and rely on the best type 
of their own perfected breed. The virtue of the Romney Marsh 
breed is its consummate hardiness, which in the severest winter 
needs no artificial food save a little hay. Until improved, they took 
three years to bring to market, but, crossed by the Leicester, they 
have gained on the arable land near the marsh a greater aptitude 
to feed, more symmetrical frame, less bone and offal, without detri- 
ment to constitution. Their mutton beats that of other long-wools. 
in flavour and close texture; and if the lambs were well wintered, 
and given a little artificial food in summer, the fat sheep might be 
got off earlier. “Early maturity and quick returns,” writes the 
editor, “are the order of the day; epicures in the middle and 
upper classes are fain to gratify their dainty appetite with mutton 
of two or three years old, while Southdown, Cheviot, or Blackfaced 
Wedders of four or five years, with the beautiful West Highland 
Kyloe of similar age (see Mr. Bruce’s portrait and description, 
pp. 5-8) are seldom found save in noblemen’s ks, re-. 
gardless of profit, to tickle the palates of the aristocracy.” 
Among short-wools the Southdowns are the starting-point, 
in breed improvement. Light of weight and active in habit, 
they suit the spare sweet herbage of the downs, and pick: 
up a living where long-woolled sheep would starve; but their 
influence is great on the Wilts- and Hampshire Downs, as, 
well as on the much-prized Shropshire Downs, or as @ cross for 
feeding purposes with Leicesters and Lincolns, The latter is 
specially recommended by Mr. Ellman, the son of the (so to speak): 

kewell of the short-wools. The modern Southdown is a model, 
of compactness and symmetry; and it can be kept more thick 
on the ground than larger or coarser bi The mutton is more 
valuable, though the fleece is light. The improved Shropshire. 
Down, a very modern breed, is the result of crossing the original 
Shropshire sheep with Leicesters and Southdown rams; but now 
that the breed is established, it is found that further infusion of 
Southdown blood involves decrease in weight of carcase as well as 
wool, and the maintenance of the high character of the Shropshire 
Downs depends entirely on careful selection, liberal feeding, and | 
good management. The ewes are prolific and good nurses; the . 
fleece is close, and longer and brighter than the Southdowns’, and 
the yield of the mutton is far greater than in the case of any other. 
short-wool. We must pass over the Negrette Merinos, and Exmoor 
and other like breeds, to make brief mention of the Scotch black- 
faced and Cheviot breeds, and to say a word on Welsh mountain and 
Radnor sheep. Mr. Bruce credits the black-faced with a hardier 
constitution and a capacity for thriving on coarser grasses than 
any other breed of mountain sheep in Great Britain. Its mutton, — 
finished in the Lowland market, has become proverbial, though the 
fleecy Cheviot, its equal in constitution, has a superiority in wool 
and commands the top prices in the markets. Compared even 
with the Leicester, says Mr. Bruce, “the Cheviot is as a cavalier 
to an alderman.” ‘The “ Welsh mountain sheep” are the 
ancient breed of the Welsh hills, living on scanty food i 
hardy lambs, and producing the sweetest of mutton. With pa | 
heads and other indications of vigour, they show aptitude toa wild 
hill country; they are not protitic, unless when crossed and on~ 
improved keep, but are good nurses and rear their lambs well. | 
In some Welsh counties the wool is fine; in others, owing to’ 
climate, coarse and hairy ; but it is well known that Welsh woollen 


| goods are both proiitabie and popular. The Radnors are the: 
_ Welsh “ blacli-iaces,” exuemely hardy, and apt to thrive on the 
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scantiest herbage ; slow to feed, they yield the best and juiciest of 
mutton; in short, the improved Radnor is a superivr animal to 
his white-faced brother. 

Space fails us to uotice Mr. John Sidney's sheep-farming experi- 
ences in Queensland, and we can only give a sentence or two to the 
editor's data and disquisitions on the managemeut and breeds of 
pizs- As regards the point of their rent-paying he gives them a 
good character; they are the scavengers of the farm, and the cot- 
tager’s savings-bank. The fatting pig may need rich food, but not 
the store and breeding pigs. The most improved piz type has a nose 
so retroussé as to forbid grubbing, and the breeds most atfected 
nowadays are the medium-sized, which have much of the feeding 
properties of the Chinese (with which they are allied), the Berk- 
shire, and middle-bred white varieties, England, and especially 
Ireland, owe much to the former; and the Black Suffolks come 
next to them in the show-yard, realizing par excellence the parallelo- 
grammatic form. But colour is, after all, indifferent, as, according 
to the adage, ina good horse. The Black Suffolks are perfect represen- 
tatives of a small breed; and perhaps the middle-bred squat and 
puzyy-faced white pigs promise, with continued care in selection, 
to stand permanently third in rank. Mr. Bruce does not include 
pigs among Scwtch live stock, and indeed the editor of Sheep and 
Jtys feels called upon to apologize for them; but where there is 
garden-stuff, a family, and periodical brewing going on, there can 
be as little doubt about the profit of well-maniged pigs as of well- 
cared-fur sheep. 


A POCKET OF PEBBLES.* 


" O® for a stone-bow to hit him in the eye!” the chance reader 

might exclaim with Sir Toby, as he laid duwn this Pocket 
of Pebbles. And indeed, in this wish, if he uttered it, he 
would scarcely go beyond what the simplest retaliation would 
justify. For the author in his preface says, “ Pebbles are found 
to hit hard, if aimed well and thrown straight; so it may be, 
I hope, with some of these; but that is for those to say who 
may feel them!” There are no less than 375 pebbles that he 
has thus aimed at us, in common with his other readers. We 
cannot, however, say that any of them hit hard. In tact, we were 
in much the same state while we were being pelted as was the 
old hero of the Northern legend why», falling asleep under an oak 
tree and being battered by his enemy with an iron club, was only 
so far rouce-d by the blows as to think that the acorns were dropping 
op him rather faster than usual. Our case diiiered from his in 
this. He fell asleep before he began to be beaten, while it was the 
pebbles themselves that beat us into sleep. We were as fresh as a 
man need be when we took up the book, but we were fairly pelted 
into sleepiness. Mr. Philpot who, as he writes, ‘ hastens to close 
his eleventh lustrum,” is well aware how apt people are most 
strangely to connect sleep with sermons, He tells us how he 


~ thought he would meet ee gow by “ enforced pauses; so that, if 


any slumberous hearer should look for sermons in pebbles, some 
fair reader might keep him awake by a staccato ministration 
of something short, ore crisp, at least disconnected.” We 
certuinly have not had the advantage of the fair reader, 
but we have found his sermons in fragments or in peb- 
bles, if so it pleases Mr. Philpot to call them, just as 
drowsy as when administered in one unbroken piece. We 
knew a child who nearly killed himself with eatiug a box of 
lozenges, each of which contained a small dose of opium. 
The drug put him to sleep quite as thoroughly as if he had 
swallowed down all the opium in one draught. We hope that 
Mr. Puilpot will not take it ill if we thus have our laugh at him 
and his Pebbles. We shall not do him any harm, for he has 
written a book which, in spite of scoffers, is almost sure to sell. 
It is pious, it is dull, and it is, pretentious. It has all that ap- 
pearance of profundity which dull readers always ask for, and none 
of that real depth in which they so quickly find themselves hope- 
ty lost. It is shallow without seeming so. It abounds in 
passages which would justify the most commonplace reader in 
exclaiming, “ How true! Thesame thought has often occurred 
to me.” Now when stupid people do take to reading—and we must 
allow that very many of them in these latter days have taken to 
reading—there is nothing that pleases them more than to find in 
a book their own feelings and their own thoughts slightly disguised 
beneath a pomp, or rather a pomposity, of words. ‘They are doubl 
flattered. ‘They find that they can at once understand a boo 
which at first sight seems hard enough to be almost philosophical, 
as they would say. And then they discover, to their delight, that 
they had themselves thought out so many of these truths which 
have here got into print. It is this weakness in human nature— 
we should, perhaps, say in that part of human nature which is 
largely gifted with stupidity—that has secured so vast a 
sale for Proverbial Philosophy and the Recreations of a 
Country Parson. Now we have that high opinion of Mr. Philpot 
and his Pebbles that we may almost venture to predict for him 
and for them a popularity as extensive as even that enjoyed 
these two predecessors of his in popular prosiness. He is, 
of course, only making a beginning, and he cannot hope at one 
bound to reach the high level they have attained by long years of 


* A Pocket of Pebbles, witha few Shells ; being Fragments of Reflection, 
now and then with Cadence, made up mostly by the Sea-shore. By William 
Pailpot, Vicar in the Holy Orders of the Church of Christ and of kaghad. 
Macmillan & Co. 1877. 


| tediousness. Having, like them, nothing to say, he must say it a 

great many times over, and in a great many different forms. Le 
| does not, indeed, we are glad to notice, intend to rest on his oars. 
“ Should,” he says, “the publisher, his old and valued friend of 
thirty years—eveu in the days of his brother Daniel, that man of 
‘excellent spirit’—should Alexander Macmillan see cause to ask 
for more, the pebbiemin can only say, in Lincolushire phrase, 
‘There's plenty more wheer them com tra.’” LHe had better begin 
at once to gather afresh pouch{ul—they are as easy picking up as 
pebb‘es on a shingly beach—for his publisher is sure to ask for 
more, and that before long. There is a time to gather stones 
together, we learn on Scriptural authority, as well as to cast siones 
away. 

‘ Pebbles,” says Mr. Philpot, “vary in value; so do these.” 
Tlere, we are sorry to sty, we must ditler from him. We would 
have gladly allowed that his pebbles vary in size, and perhaps, 
after all, that is what he meant to say, for some of his pebbles are 
only two lines long, while others till as many pages. If they vary 
in value, it must be in the inverse ratio to their size, tor most 
certainly the larger they are the worse they are. Like so many 
other authors, Mr. Phiipot justities his publication by the advice 
given him by a friend. ‘“ Not long ago,” he says, “a worthy 
friend, whose praise is in the presses (st), urged me to 
put some of my thinkings together. Now, to be garrulous 
for a moment, be it known to all men by these presents, that the 
aforesaid friend is among those genial men to whom you cannot 
but listen.” These genial men would seem, like ‘Vimon of Athens 
in the days of his prosperity, to be unwilling that friends should 
“yesemb:e sweet iustruments hung up in cases, that keep their 
sounds to themselves.” But if they were any friends of ours, we 
would much rather treat them as the Irishman did the trumpets 
when he corked them tight up for fear the music should escape and 
be wasted. And, after all, if we must datter a iriend, surely the 
flattery would be quite as delicate if, instead of urging him to print, 
we were to assure him that what he has written is indeed admirable, 
but that in the trash that now goes down with the public his 
modest volume would have scarcely any chance. He would still 
have all the joy of the man who had the treasure that was hid in 
the field. But Mr. Philpots friend, whose “ praise is in the 
presses,” has rashly urged him to get intu the presses aiso, 
and this volume is the result. Mixed with pebbies are what the 
author calls “variations of cadence.’ He is aware that there is 
“a sameness and a geuvdrns inseparable from any series of aphor- 
isms. ‘That nesessary manner of sententiousaess, and the dropping 
tire of that antithesis which is of the essence of aphorism, are apt 
to irritate the ordinary reader by the very rattle of their mitraille, 
So I sought to appease this pussible annoyance of cartridge by 

lowing now and then a bugle of rhyme.’ We leave miiitary 
critics to explain what the mitraille and the cartridge have to do 
either with each other or with pious prosings. For all we know, io 
wartare tie blowing of a bugle by the enemy may do something to 
make up for any irritation produced by their mitrail e, and perhaps 
some future Geneva Convention will provide that soldiers as they 
are shot down shall in all cases have their irritated nerves 
soothed by lively airs and “ the very genteelest of tunes.” But as 
for Mr. Philpot’s bugie of rhyme, we shall say with the Clown in 
Othello, “ the general so likes your music that he desires you, for 
love's sake, to make no more noise with it.” The “ variations of 
cadence,” then, we shall leave altogether alone, though, by the way, 
it is just worth remarking that Mr. Philpot by his verses will be 
dear to those to whom Mr. Tupper is dear, while by bis prose 
writings he will delight those who so highly esteem A. K. I. B. 
He may perhaps therefure not unjustly be described as a Tupperian 
Country Parson. 

It is difficult to give our readers a just notion of his work. 
Indeed we could not do so unless we were to quote the whole 
of it, and so bestow all his tediousness on them. I[lere, however, 
is a fair specimen taken from among his smaller Pebbles :— 

The sailor pulls his boat to the land, not the land to his boat. Woe to 
the man who tries to shift what is in its nuture abiding: his object rather 
should be to land himself thereon. 

The observation is certainly true, though perhaps it has esca 
the notice of the whole world till the time when Mr. Philpot tirst 
strolled along the shore at Bognor. The sailor dues pull his boat 
to the land, not the land to his boat. In like manner the coal- 
heaver lifts the pot of porter to his lips, and not his lips to the pot 
of porter. The schoolmaster likewise brings his birch to the back, 
and not the buck to his birch. Woe to the man, we shall expect 
soon to hear the coalheaver and tne schoolmaster cry out—woe to 
the man who tries to shift what is in its nature abiding! We 
wish, by the way, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
see the full force of this diseovery of Mr. Philpot’s, and, 
instead of attempting to bring reason to Messrs. Parnell and 
Biggar, would mext Session bring Messrs, Parnell and Biggar to 
reason. Why, after communicating to the world by means 
of print this important discovery in mechanics and in mo 
Mr. Philpot should half abuse ink, we scarcely know. “Oh 
blessed, oh cursed ink!” as his 242nd Pebble says, “as air 
_ of loquend, so thou art the life-blood or death-blood of scribend 
thoughts!” Let gerundive forms, he parenthetically adds, be 
pardoned when they areconvenient. We poor critics might, if it 
were decent, with more reason exclaim, Ob cursed ink! when it 
is the means of thus overwhelming us with nonsense, whether ex- 
pressed in gerundive forms or not. Let not Mr. Philpot, however, 
apologize fur the forms of writing. He who has no matter in his 
, book can please himself about the forms, He does not, however, 
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often puzzle his readers with strange words. THis Greek and his 
Latin quotations, in which he abounds, he most wisely zives as 
marginal notes. His readers therefore will always feel that they 
are in the midst of learning, and will respect themselves accord- 
ingly, while at the same time they will in no wise be inconvenienced 
by it. The following Pebble, the 302nd, shows how easy and 
familiar is his ordinary style :— 

A man who does not clear his soul morning and evening, and oftener, is 
like that careless man who has not placed, or does not use, the foot-scraper 
at his door. In this case he carries mud over all his chambers, in that he 
brings into all his doings something questionable and uncertain, which will 
need sweeping away. 


We think that Mr. Philpot should in his second edition meet the 
objection which some too captious reader might raise, that the man, 
though he neglected the scraper, might possibly have rubbed his 
shves on the door-mat. He might, when he had once got the mat 
fairly into Lis comparison, have illustrated his text, and shown that 
a soul can be rubbed as well as scraped, by the verse in the hymn 
which says :— 

My soul is like a rusty lock, 

Oh! oil it with thy grace. 

And rub, and rub, and rub, and rub, 

Until I see thy fuce. 


It is some relief from “ the rattle of the mitraille” to come 
now and then on a play of words, which seems perhaps 
all the lighter as it is employed on such serious subjects. 
For instance, while criticizing the ordinary definition of man, 
our author says, “To say ‘man is the rational animal’ 
would be correct as a detinition if the word ‘rational’ were 
synonymous with ‘devotional.’ But this they do not mean, 
he difference between beast and man may almost be put by de- 
scribing one as a preying animal and the other as an animal 
that can pray.” Tn which class, by the way, he would in- 
clude the domestic ass we hardly know, for he says, “ The bray- 
ing of an ass has always struck me as expressive of the aonies of 
a martyr in some bad or foolish cause.” A martyr certainly is an 
animal that can and does pray; but we are getting out of our 
depth, and shall be content with merely raising the question and 
leaving it for Mr. Philpot and his logicians. The 192nd Pebble 
opens with the question, “ What if the end of the world were to 
come down upon us instead of our ending during its progress ? 
What if our Sun were to suffer a sky-change such as we saw a 
kindred sun suffer but yesterday?” We forget the alarm raised 
by these startling questions when at the end we are told, “ Uncer- 
tainty in a danger-signal is certainly a signal danger.” We must 
ive one more, and only one more, instance of Mr. Philpot when 
e thus passes from grave to gay. “No revival of your business,” 
he says, * is so important as this business of your ‘ revival.’” 
We take our leave of him and his Pebbles in the full confidence 
that year by year he will meet us with his pastoral scrip freshly 
filled, and have his sling at us in common with other sinners. 


TWO MINOR NOVELS.* 
HE story of the Lord of Burleigh has been o‘ten enough 


pressed into service by novel-writers in slightly varying forms, 
the latest of which is found in Zm. The monosyllabic title of this 
book has the merit of simplicity and brevity ; but would it not 
have been yet more brief and simple to call it 1? The represen- 
tative of the Lord of Burleigh in this work is Harold Harfagre, 
son of Lord Carton, by whom and by his sisters he is kept in a 
state of subjection which, considering his age, is decidedly remark- 
able. The reader learns this and other facts concerning him from 
a conversation which takes place in the beginning of the book 
between Clara Harfagre and her friend and guest Ada Lorimer. 
He has just announced his intention of sending the money given 
him for a Continental tour to an Ox/ord friend suddenly left penni- 
less, and spending his vacation in sketching in Devonshire, an 
intention which is not altogether approved by his family. Although 
“ Mamma says he has never given her a moment's anxiety siuce 
he was born, except when he had the measles,” it is supposed 
that, if he were for a moment allowed to escape from the 
close vigilance of his family circle, he would be sure to do 
something flighty and objectionable. Ilis sister, as an in- 
stance of his “ secretive disposition,” tells the story of a certain 
drawer which in his childhood he refused to open until compelled 
to do so by his father’s commands. When the contents were 
revealed they were found to be nothing more than a bull of string 
and some toy soldiers. The same secretiveness, Miss Harlagre 
informs her friend, has lately been illustrated by the sudden dis- 
covery that Harold looks with disfavour on the game laws, and in 
consequence of this appalling fact his father has only allowed him 
to go into Devonshire alone on condition of knowing exactly what 
places he means to visit. Lord Carton’s object in this has been 
to enable him, following the dictates of prudence and honour, to 
write secretly to all his friends in the neighbourhood and tell them 
to keep an eye on Harold. The Harfagre family, it will be seen, 
held peculiar views on some points, and there was certainly some 
excuse for Harold's exclaiming against “underhand interierence ” 
when Ada Lorimer revealed the plot to him. She was ready 
however with a salve for the wound which her information 
made. “Well then, Harold,’ said Ada, struck all at once 


* Em. By M. Bramston. London: Marcus Ward & Co. 1877. 
Joyce. By Pauliua Biddulph. Londou: Griffith & Farran. 1877. 


with a bright idea; ‘Tl tell you what to do. Don't go as the 
Honourable Harold Neil Harfagre, but plain Mr. Neil. That 
will answer all purposes, and it will be such fun besides. Oh, 
you must!’” It perhaps speaks better for Harold that he at 
first objected to this scheme than that he finally fell in with 
it. But, as the author puts it, “ the last straw had broken the 
camel's back. It was Clara whom he inveicghed against as insti- 
gator of the whole affair; otherwise his naturally quiet tempera- 
ment might have suggested submission.” It might be expected 
that the sudden enjoyment of freedom by a young man so accus- 
tomed to be cooped up as Harold would lead to disastrous results ; 
but his “naturally quiet temperament” was perhaps the eateruard 
which enab!ed him to behave on all occasions with strict propriety, 
if with a certain amount of rashness. One day, while he is sket 
ing, his favourite dog is shot by a clumsy fellow named Sam 
Madock, to whose residence at Crosscombe Farm the wounded dog 
is conveyed. The house is occupied by Sam’s grandfatherard another 
grandchiid of his, Emily Madock. “ Mr. Sam’s father you see, sir,” 
explains an old servant to the supposed Mr. Neil, “ married a bar- 
maid, and Miss Em's father, he married a lady born. It’s the 
birth and breeding as makes the difference, ain't it, sir? ” In con- 
sequence of this Em, in spite of her unfortunate surroundings, 
always tries, to use her own words, “to be a true lady.” Harold 
of course falls by degrees in love with Em, and on the sudden 
death of her grandfather resolves, in order to save her from bei 
apprenticed to a dressmaking aunt, to send her to anal 
until she is old enough to marry him. In order to prevent any 
suspicion of his having been entrapped into a marriage for the 
sake of his position, he resolves to keep his true name a secret 
from his future wife: and without any difficulty succeeds in ob- 
taining the aid of Mrs. Devon, the wile of the local clergyman, to 
carry out his scheme. In the course of conversation with her, 
when she puts a leading question— 

Harold paused; then, taking a sudilen resolution, he looked at Mrs. 
Devon’s face, and made up his mind that she was to be trusted. 

“Will you keep my secret?” he said. “I think it would be fair to tell 
‘ou everything, only | have my reasons for not letting other people know. 
im—Miss Madock—doesn’t know yet. I’ve kept it from her on purpose. 

I shall let them all know as soon as I have had it out with my father.” 
en looked into his honest young face, aud said, “1 will keep your secret ; 
tell me.” 

“Well, my name isn’t Neil. That is, my whole name is Harold Neil 
Ilarfagre. I go by the name of Neil here, because I wanted to yet out of 
the way of some old fories that had been set to look after me, aud I was 
acs ey they shouldu’t. My father is Lord Carton.” 

sve.” 

“I didn’t mean to have settled things with Em so soon, only her 
grandfather died, and her aunt wanted to make a dressmaker of her, and so 
I was onliged to speak out at once. Otherwise I meant to have told my 
father first, and got him to let me have my own way. For I don’t suppose 
he'll like it, you know.” 

“TI don’t suppose he will,” said Mrs. Devon. “ But why should you keep 
your name a secret ? ” 

“ Because, don’t you see, it puts an end to any idea they will be 
sure to have about the Madocks having tried to catch me, or their wanting 
Em to be Lady Carton some day. Now when they say anything of that 
sort, I can prove that itis nothing of the kind, because to this day they 
don’t know who I am.” 

Mrs. Levon laughed. “It is a very deep-laid scheme,” she said, “ and 
I will be careful to keep your secret.” 

There is naturally a little more difficulty in dealing with Lord 
Carton ; and it is perhaps not unnatural that he should tell his 
son he “did not expect such absurdity from him.” Tarold, how- 
ever, in spite of his “naturally quiet temperament,” has a good 
deal of obstinacy, and sticks so firmly to his point that his father 
is obliged to be content with exacting a promise that the marriage 
shall not take place for six years, which, as Em was only fifteen 
at the time of her engagement, is certainly not unreasonable. To 
this condition it is added that Harold’s real name is still to be 
kept a secret, and that the young people are not to meet unless 
what Lord Carton considers “ suttic.eat cause ” can be shown {for 
it. Possibly, in spite of the adverse chances of six years spent 
under such conditions, all might have gone well but that Ada 
Lorimer, having heard the news of Harold’s engagement, and 
having long entertained the idea of marrying him herself, went 
down to Eastport, where Em's holidays were spent with Mr. and 
Mrs. Devon, and took care to inform her of Harold’s real rank, 
explaining, when questioned, that when Harold brought Lome the 
news of his engagement he “told Lord Carton that he hai sent 
her to school, and intended to marry her, because she had no « ther 
means of subsistence.” It may seem strange that such a girl as 
Emily Madock should be ieve this story as readily as she does; b t 
it must be remembered that, but for this, there might be some difti-- 
culty in finding a reason for the engagement between Harold and 
Em being broken off, which, as things are, is caused by Em's pride 
and Harold's stupidity in thinking that she really wants to get rid 
of the engagement because she is tired of it. When this has hap- 
pened, it is obviously necessary that Harold should make another 
engagement with Ada Lorimer, and that that also should be broken 
off on the revelation of her pertidy. A romantic renewal of the 
earlier tie is accomplished when Em and Harold are le!t together 
on board a wrecked ocean steamer, and picked off just in time by 
a passing ship. A minor interest is supplied by the misfortunes 
of Mrs. Devon, who is punished for free-thinking tendencies by the 
death of her husband. After which she becomes a shining example 
of orthodoxy, and adopts a style of conversation which is more 
familiar in tracts than in novels, 2m has the merits of being in 
one volume, written in tolerable English, and containing nothing 
calculated to bring a blush to the cheek of “ the young person.” 

The advantage of brevity belongs also to Juyce, bat to the 
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manner of its writing no praise can be given. People and things 
throughout its pages are consistently different ¢o each other; a pre- 
sumably well-educated woman describes herself as a chaperone, a 
Proposed action seems rather presumptious ; a Frenchman says, 
“C'est justment le huitigme temps;” and there are very few pages 
of the book which are not disfigured by the tiresome trick of un- 
meaning italics. The conduct of the hero is far more objectionable 
than was that of Mr. Harold Harfagre in concealing his true name 
from his betrothed. “ Do not think,” writes Miss Biddulph, “ I 
excuse Hubert Byng” ; and indeed it would be diflicult to find any 
excuse for a man who deliberately goes to work to make a woman 
love him without any intention of returning her love. This Mr. 
Byng did because Lady Murray had flirted with a friend of his, 
who, on what was certainly no very great provocation, proposed 
to her and was rejected. This, however, was not the full extent 
of Mr. Byng’s bad conduct. Lady Murray, when they are on the 
point of parting, says, “ I wonder if we shall ever meet again ” :— 

“ Ever meet again!” he exclaimed quickly. “ Do you think I should 
take the parting so calmly if 1 thought I should never see you again? Do 
you know what you are tome? ‘The most beautiful woman | have ever 
seen; truly called Rose, sweetest and most beautiful of flowers. You are 
the only woman that | could——” He stopped abruptly. 


And, as it was by no means his intention to propose to Lady 
Murray, he certainly did not stop too soon. The next morning, 
having requested a private interview with her, “*‘ I was only flirt- 
ing, he said haughtily.” Elsewhere we find the statement that 
this remarkable man—who, amongst other admirable actions, threw 
up his “ post as reviewer” on a paper because he disapproved of 
certain articles published in it—* possessed a chivalrous respect for 
women,” which it is not altogether easy to reconcile with his beha- 
viour to Lady Murray, It was, however,nodoubt necessary that there 
should be some obstacle to Mr. Byng’s courtship of Joyce Basker- 
ville, a girl of the familiar sweetly simple type. Mr. Byng met 
her at Spa when he was collecting materials for his highly suc- 
cessful work called “Tour of the Gaming-Tables in Belgium and 
Germany,” which contained “some very clever characteristic 
touches, more particularly fluent in the opening chapters.” When 
he came back to England, and met Joyce at a country ball, 
“ seeing her to-night in her ball attire, he felt he loved her more 
than ever.” Possibly, after they were married, Joyce took care to 
secure the continuance of his love by always appearing “in her 
ball attire,” but on this point the author has given us no 
information. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


7 anonymous Aus der Petersburyger Gesellschaft, which has 
just been translated into French, does not, strictly speaking, 
come under our notice here, but we may at least draw attention to 
M, Antonin Proust's interesting preface *, and we must congratu- 
late our neighbours on being now able to in a good version 
the most important work that has lately been published on the 
political state of Russia. M. Proust sketches briefly the present 
condition of society at St. Petersburg; he shows the points of 
similarity existing between the Empire of the Czar and the Roman 
world under the successors of Augustus; and, whilst correcting the 
Teutonic prejudices of the author, he explains how the subjects of 
Alexander Il, have forsaken the old traditions handed down by 
Peter the Great as the foundation and necessary elements of 
Slavonic greatness. Whether the book is written by a German 
or by a Russian anxious to conceal his nationality is a point we 
need not attempt to settle ; that itis amusing and full of valuable 
suggestions must be acknowledged by all who read it carefully. 

Some time ago the French and English newspapers recorded 
a kind of pronunciamiento organized by a few ultra-radicals 
against M. Saint-René Taillandier, member of the Académie 

rangaise, and a distinguished professor at the Paris Faculté 
des Lettres. In the course of his lectures on revolutionary elo- 
quence ¢ M. Taillandier had naturally been led to speak of Robes- 
pierre, Danton, and the other champions of the Reign of Terror, 
and he had designated them the “ Renegades of ‘89.” Inde tre ; 

a number of noisy idlers, assuming to themselves the right of 

rar la jeunesse des écoles, invaded the lecture-room, and 

effectually prevented M. Taillandier from going on with his address. 

The volume before us is the last result of that scandalous demon- 
stration ; it contains the four lectures which served as a pretext to 

the so-called students, together with a commentary full of curious 

revelations on the whole aflair. We need scarcely say that M. 

Taillandier’s strictures on revolutionary eloquence in France are 

very well worth reading, and the historical explanations by which 

they are accompanied show that, if the men of ’89 introduced an 
era of liberty, the men of ‘93 and their admirers of the present day 
have, to the best of their ability, discredited the Revolution. 

The sixth number of M. Littré’s Supplement takes us as far as 
the letter N }, and is distinguished by the usual amount of inter- 
esting and useful information. ‘“ Neologisms” have the lion's 
share, and quotations occur in almost every line from contemporary 

* La Société russe. Par un Russe. Traduit par MM. E. Figurey et 


Desiré Corbier, avec une introduction par M. Antonin Proust. Paris: 
Dreyfous. 


¢ Les renégats de’89. Souvenirs du cours d’éloquence & la Sorbonne. Par 
Saint-René Taillandier, de |’Académie Frangaise. Paris and London: 


L. Hachette & Co. 
tS 
ondon, 


newspapers, such as Le Bien Public, Le Journal Officiel, La Gazette 
des Tribunaux, &c, Corrections are introduced rectifying certain 
definitions or statements which appeared in the original Dictionary ; 
for example, see the remarks on the phrase comme de juste, on the 
word juif, and the expression jusgu’a ce gue. Many etymologies 
also have been corrected from the evidence supplied by recent 
publications on medivval literature. 

The Committee of the Société bibliographique, in addition to 
their monthly magazine, have decided upon issuing a library of 
works destined especially for the working classes, and intended 
to combine cheapness with elegance, accuracy, and literary merit. 
Two series of these volumes have been begun; the one comprising 
memoirs on the history of I'rance, and the other giving us editions 
of the best classics, French and foreign. We may notice first the 


| biography of St. Louis*, compiled by M. René de Lespinasse 


from the chronicle of Guillaume de Nangis and the narrative of 
Queen Margaret's confessor. In a short but excellent preface 
M. Marius Sepet, the editor of the whole collection, explains the 
peculiar difliculties attending such an undertaking, humble and 
unpretending though it may seem. The task to be accomplished 
is not a mere translation, like M. Natalis de Wailly’s modern render- 
ing of Villehardouin and Joinville ; in the present case the substance 
of the old chronicler alone must be given, what is specially in- 
teresting being retained, and the rest left aside. Moreover, 
method, clearness, and a certain artistic finish must be aimed at, 
so as to render the worl attractive and pleasant. M. de Lespi- 
nasse has, we think, done his editorial duties very successfully ; 
his introduction furnishes us with a good notion of Guillaume 
de Nangis, whose narrative he has supplemented by details 
borrowed from the chronicles of Geotirey de Beaulieu, Baldwin 
d’Avesnes, &c. A portrait of St. Louis and several illustrative 
woodcuts are added. 

In the second series of publications begun by this Society 
we have to mention M. Adolphe d’Avril’s elegant version 
of the Chanson de Rolandt ‘This wonderful old romaunt, 
the gem and masterpiece of the Chansons de geste, lends itself with 
much ease, strange to say, to the requirements of modern French, 
and, by adopting a decasyllabic metre free from the irksome fetters 
of ordinary versification, M. d’Avril has managed to give a render- 
ing full of vigour and of spirit. The introductory disquisition is 
worth studying on account of the particulars it contains as to the 
cycles of medizeval romances, the character of Charlemagne, and 
the state of society, both civil and ecclesiastical, during the early 
part of the middle ages. M.d’Avvril clearly explains the popularity 
which the Chansons de geste so long enjoyed; they appealed to 
feelings which influence all classes of mankind alike—patriotism 
and religion. The present volume gives the whole Chanson de 
Roland, with the exception of one episode—that of Baligaud— 
which the best critics agree in regarding as an interpolation; the 
foot-notes are short, but most interesting. 

M. Frédéric Godeiroy, whose Lexiqgue comparé de la langue de 
Corneille has been so favourably received, edits for the Society 
a cheap and elegant reprint of Pierre Corneille’s chefs dauvre. 
The first volume, now before us, contains Le Cid and Horace}, 
together with a new biographical sketch of the author. 

Nothing need be said about the fourth volume of M. Doudan’s 
correspondence §, after the remarks we have already oflered on the 
previous instalments. Naturally enough the writer's style becomes 
more and more desponding as the course of the Second Empire 
rolls on, and as political blunders follow each other in quick suc- 
cession, ending with the Prussian war, the Government of Sept- 
ember, and the Commune. ‘The concluding essay on the “ Revo- 
lutions of Taste” will be eagerly read by those who wish to 
ascertain whether M. Doudan, with all his merits as a letter-writer, 
was capable of higher and more ambitious literary efforts. The 
result, we think, will be a favourable one ; and it seems to us a sub- 
ject of regret that a man so highly gifted as M. Doudan should not 
have left behind him a work of greater pretension than this brilliant 
but too short esthetic disquisition. 

Text-books, abridgments, and condensed school manuals abound, 
In two volumes of one hundred pages each, illustrated with maps, 
we have a History of England || which certainly brings the prin- 
cipal events in the annals of this country within a sufficiently 
narrow compass. “ Remember's” yon! of the Polignac cabinet. 
abridged from the works of MM. de Vaulabelle, Louis Blane, 
Odilon Barrot, &c., professes not to be a pamphlet; but it is 
really intended as a word of caution to Marshal MacMahon’s 
present advisers. It forms part of a cheap series of political 
pamphlets composed from the Liberal point of view, the authors 
of which have also taken up the cudgels against Ultramontanism, 
contending that the french clergy are now setting at defiance the 
laws of the country, and that a speedy return to the principles of 
1682 is absolutely required.** 


* Vie et vertus de St. Louis, d’aprés Guillaume de Nangis, etc. Texte 
établi par R. de Lespinasse. Paris: Librairie de la Société bibliogra- 
phique, etc. 

+ La chanson de Jvland. Traduite du vieux Frangais par Adolph 
@Avril. Paris: Librairie de la Société Bibliographique. 

t Cuvres de Pierre Corneille; editces avec notices et notes. 
Godefroy. Vol. I. Paris: Librairie de la Société bibliographique. 

§ Mélanges et lettr es de X. Doudan. Vol. 4. Paris: Lévy. 

|| Petite histoire Angleterre. Par P. Lacombe. Paris and London: L. 
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Hachette & Co. 
| Histoire du ministére Polignac. Par “Remember.” Paris: Dreyfous, 
clergé frangais devant la loi francaise. Par J. Qudiganne et Ch. 


| Paris: Dreyfous. 
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MM. Oudiganne and Bigot would probably regard Father 
Hyacinthe as a pattern of the enlightened and liberal priest; 
M. l’abbé Vidieu takes the opposite side.* He thinks that society 
is undergoing a process of transformation ; but the change, he 
adds, can be wholesome only if it is leavened by religion. The 
separation of Church and State is a mistake, and the doctrines of 
Father Hyacinthe assuming this separation as an axiom are 
fundamentally wrong. What he preaches, in fact, is, according to 
M. Vidieu, simply the enslaving of the Church and the tyranny of 
religious 

Amongst the educational works lately published in Paris we 
must not forget M. Legouvé’s suggestive little volume on the art 
of reading aloud, with its two chapters on Mlle. Rachel and 
Ponsard, which give it the character of an autobiography.t M. 
Paul Jozon discusses the problem of phonetic writing, and the 
possibility of an international alphabet.t Whatever may be the 
objections to his scheme, many of his remarks on the eccentricities 
of modern French spelling are undoubtedly true. He has taken 
as his authorities chiefly the grammarians Marle and Féline, who 
themselves had endeavoured to carry out the principles laid down 
by Destutt de Tracy. Dr. Jozon has evidently studied with care 

e works of Professor Max Miiller and other distinguished 
philologists. 

M. Guillemin’s splendid volume §, revised, or, to speak: more 
correctly, recast, is almost a new work. The author has introduced 
the results of discoveries made since the publication of his last 
edition, and the pictorial illustrations are likewise on a more 
extensive scale. 

M. Delon gives us, in the smallest compass compatible with 
accuracy, a description of the manufacture of copper and bronze. |j 
M. Simonin deals with the more precious metals, gold and silver] ; 
writing for the Bibliotheque des mervetlics, he could go into details, 
and complete his description by a copious number of woodcuts. He 
treats his subject not only from the metallurgic, but from the his- 
torical, point of view, and his concluding chapter, with the statis- 
tical particulars it contains, is not the least interesting in the 
volume. 

We may briefly mention the useful vade-mecum recently edited 
by M. Wurtz, for the benefit of chemists.** It comprises three 
chapters ; the first giving a number of physical and mathematical 
facts connected with chemical experiments, the second treating 
of pure chemistry, and the third considering chemistry in its 
ee to art, manufactures, industrial purposes, therapeutics, 

c. 


The series of scientific biographies written by Baron Ernouf has 
more than once been noticed in this journal; his present volume, 
containing notices originally contributed to the Revue de France 
and the Correspondant tt, is ‘one of his happiest attempts to 
familiarize the general public with the progress and results of 
chemical discoveries in their application to every-day purposes. It 
is interesting to watch the improvements in street-lighting, from 
the dull lamps placed under the statues of the Virgin to the vever- 
béres which we can still remember, and which, compared with our 
modern burners, seem like darkness itself. Perhaps few persons 
know that the earliest use of as a substitute for oil and candles 
is claimed with much probability by the Frenchman Le Bon 
@'Humbersin, who was murdered in Paris during the rejoicings for 
the coronation of Napoleon I. His biography is full of interest ; 
and it is followed in this volume by a complete account of 
the researches of Niepce and Daguerre, which led to the 
wonders of photography, photochromy, stereoscopy, &e. 

Many attempts have been made to classify in a methodical and 
philosophical manner the various branches of human knowledge ; 
and we have now to announce a new scheme proposed by M. l’abbé 
Elie Blanc, vicar of the cathedral of Valence.{{ He begins by 

iving us a series of tables containing the classifications of St. 
naventura, Lord Bacon, D'Alembert, and M. Ampére, accom- 
panying each table with critical observations which are unfortu- 
nately too short and too incomplete. It is also matter for regret 
that the system which Aristotle suggested should have been left 
unnoticed ; for it strikingly represents the state of learning in 
antiquity, just as scholasticism can be identified with St. Bona- 
ventura, the Renaissance with Bacon, and the eighteenth century 
with the Encyclopédie. We cannot here attempt to give even the 
merest outline of M. labbé Blanc’s system. We will only remark 
that he adopts on the whole the method suggested by the 
Scholastic philosophers, and especially insists that the sciences and 
arts should be classified according to the objects they have in view. 
His genealogical tree of knowledge is not faultless, we need 


Hyacinthe, Par V'abbé Vidieu, vicaire Saint- 
L’art de la lecture. Par Ernest Legouvé. Paris: Hetzel. 
~ Des principes de Vécriture phonétique. Par Paul Jozon. 
Germer-Bailliére. 
§ Le ciel. Par A. Guillemin. 6¢ édition. Paris and London: L. 
Hachette & Co. 
‘ S cuivre.et le bronze. Par C. Delon. Paris and London: L. Hachette 
0. 
at L’or et argent. Par L. Simonin. Paris and London: L. Hachette 
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du chimiste pour 1877 Paris and London: L. Hachette 
++ Les inventions du gaz et de la photcgraphie. Par le Baron Ernonf. 


Par Elie Blane. Paris: V. Palmé. 


, Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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hardly say, but it deserves to be studied, were it only as an appli- 
cation and expansion of scholastic methods. . 

M. Maisonneuve continues to print erudite works on the science 
of language, comparative mythology, and ethnology. Amongst his 
recent publications we must notice M. Schoebel’s monograph on 
the degend of the Wandering Jew*, one of the most interesting 
of which ancient and moderr literature can boast. It was never 
a popular one, which is owing, M. Schoebel remarks, to its theo- 
logical character; nor is it of very ancient date, The earliest 
French popular poem on Ahasuerus belongs to the seventeenth 
century, and the English ballad is dated 1700. M. Schoebel dis- 
cusses With his usual erudition the various details of the legend, 
showing that it sprang up most probably on German soil. 

M. Francois Lenormant’s researches in Assyrian literature, 
pursued with increased activity, do not prevent him from 
cussing questions of comparative aw: The new instalment 
of lithographed cuneiform texts which we have now before us, 
accompanied by a French translation ¢, is extremely valuable, as 
well from the historical as from the philological point of view. It 
contains hymns, prayers, deeds of sale, lists of animals, legislative 
enactments, proverbs, and other matter, forming altogether a 
very useful reading book, We have spoken of M. Lenormant’s 
investigations in the domain of mythology. The remark- 
able disquisition he has written on the legend of Ninus and 
Semiramis } is the first of a series of monographs intended to serve 
as a comment on the Assyrian narratives of the historian Ctesias, 
and to show, what had been already suspected by M. Guigniaut, 
that the celebrated son of Belus and his wife must henceforth be 
erased from the list of historical characters. M. Lenormant is 
disposed to place them, together with Sardanapalus, Nannarus, 
mA Panondas, amongst the personages of an epic similar to the 
Shah-Nameh of the poet Firdusi, which was so long accepted by 
the Persians as historic truth. Mythological in their origin, the 
legends which clustered around these names assumed gradually 
the position of well-authenticated documents, the more so because 
the policy of the Achemenides borrowed from them arguments in 
favour of its pretensions and its system. Accordingly this 
legendary epic was regarded as the official history of the great 
Asiatic empire during the first epoch of its existence, and Ctesias 
| found the substance of his narrative amongst the documents care- 
fully preserved by the officers of the State. M. Lenormant has 
elucidated the myth of Semiramis with much ingenuity, and his 
knowledge of Oriental languages has enabled him to apply the 
data of etymology to this interesting subject. 

Several books of travels deserve to be noticed; let us begin with 
the new volume contributed to the Guides-Joanne by M. du Pays.§ 
Since the first edition of the Itinératre de [Italie was pub- 
lished, the political state of the peninsula has been com- 
pletely changed, and several volumes are now required where for- 
merly one was sufficient. M. du Pays has aimed at producing a work 
which should render all other helps useless, especially in the way of 
catalogues of works of art; and the traveller will accordingly tind 
in this volume complete lists of the pictures, sculptures, &c., ex- 
hibited in the various galleries. The historical and artistic parts 
of the work have received great attention, and M.du Pays has pro- 
duced a book of far higher importance than a mere guide for 
tourists. 

The smaller series known by the name of Gutdes-diamant bears 
much the same relation to the Guides-Joannes as a syllabus would 
to a course of lectures; it has merits of its own, and is useful in 
its particular way. The last instalment is a handbook for Southern 
Germany, Vienna, Stuttgard, Munich, &e. ||, illustrated by six 
maps and eleven plans. 

M. Rameau’s account of the French colonies in North America] 
may be considered asa chapter in the history of feudalism. It 
describes the efforts made by our neighbours to introduce on the 
other side of the Atlantic the political and social régime which 
prevailed in France at the beginning of the seventeenth century ; 
and it shows the origin of an establishment possessing apparently 
all the conditions of success, but condemned to perish in conse- 
quence of the struggle between the Government of Louis XVI. 
and that of George Lil. 

With all the enthusiasm of a genuine tourist, M. Liégeard takes 
us through the Engadine.** His tmpressions de voyage, enlivened 
by sentimental anecdotes, and written con amore, might well 
a the most sedentary of mortals with a rage for travelling, 
and make the Engadine seem like a perfect Eden to the unsophisti- 
cated reader. 

The Aquarelles africainestt of M. Guimet are a series of 
feuilletons which have no other merit than that of being smartly 
written ; some of them, composed for delivery before a literary 
society, have just enough erudition to make them acceptable ; they 
have nothing new to tell us, and our only wonder is that they 
were ever thought worth reprinting. 


* La légende du Juif errant. Par Ch. Schoebel. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

+ Etudes accadiennes. Par M. Fr. Lenormant. Tome 2. re partie. 
Paris: Maisonneuve. 

¢ La légende de Sémiramis. Par F. Lenormant. Bruxelles: Hayez. 

§ Itinéraire de UItalie—Italie du centre. Par M. du Pays. Paris & 
London: L. Hachette & Co, 

|| Guides-diamant. Allemagne méridionale. Par Paul Joanne. 
and London. L, Hachette & Co, 

| Une colonie fiodule en Amérique. Par M. Rameau. Paris: Didier. 

** 4 travers (Engadine. Par S. Liégeard. Paris and London: L. 
Hachette & Co. 
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M. de la Landelle’s recent volume * is a kind of cross between 
a novel and a book of travels; it relates in a brilliant and enter- 
taining manner one of the —S in the history of the French 
navy during the reign of Louis XVI., and reminds us of the 
nautical tales which began the reputation of M. Eugéne Sue, 

M. Otto Naf'st rendering of Mme. de Staél’s causerte on the 
Directoire in the Considérations sux la révolution frangaise is 
meant as a key to the subject set for the Cambridge Local Ex- 
amination of 1877, and is executed with considerable talent. Mr. 
Macray’s translations from Malherbe, Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, 
&c., published in Alden’s Oxford magazine, are still more note- 
worthy, and deserve to he brought out in a permanent form, 
together with the essay on French poetry by the same author. 

* Deux croisiéres. Histoire d’une légende navale. Par G. dela Landelle. 
Paris: Dentu. 


+ Considérations sur la révolution francaise, Selections translated into 
English by Otto Naf. Londun: S mpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
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H YPROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Phasician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A., M.D. Edin, For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. Private entrance to Kichmond Park. 


QO VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Muils to the Mediterranean. India, China, 
Japan,and ‘The Peninsular and Uriental steam Navigation Company des; ateh 
theirSteamers trom Southampton. vid the Suez Canal every Thursday, from Venice ever’ 
Friday, aud from Brindisi. with the Overland Mails,every Monday. 


Ottices, 122 Leadenhall Street. E.C.. and 25 Cockspur Street,S.W. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD NOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Sui 
Rooms. Spacious Cotfee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea-Water Ser: the Hew 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manayer. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea Shore, in its own 
Picturesque Grounds of 5 acres. 250 Rooms. and sll moderp comforts. Charges fixed and 
rate. ‘Luble d'hote duily.—‘l ariff on application tu the MANAGER. Llfracumbe, Devon. 


TREVOR- 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 
NOTICE.—MANUFACTURE of SPOONS and FORKS.— 


Messrs. ELKINGTON & CU. beg to announce that, having succeeded in carrying out 
several important improvements in the above manufa-ture. they are now enabled to vu: 
their guaranteed qualities at such prices as. while tully maintaining the r high quulity. place 
them within the reach of all classes. Kev.sed Illustrated Price Lists can be had on application, 
Address, ELKINGTON & Cu. 

LONDON —22 Regent Street, W.; 42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

LIVERPOOL —25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER —st. Ann's Square ; or :o the Manufactory, 

NEWWALL STKEET, BIRMINGHAM. 


(CPLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, &c., 

ARRANGED.—MARION & CO., 22 and 23 Soho Square, undertake to put into order 

Co lections of Photographs, Prints, &e.—to make them into convenient volumes fur reference— 

eep countries sepurute. ‘atent, t tuldi to i 

framed, and cased. Estimates given for work in general. 


IUTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
rames Cleaned or equal to New. Salevattcuded on 


Londop: Published at 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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October 6. at ‘tine o'clock. The Programme v e: Overture, “Oteron (Webers3 
Chorus. * Gipsy Life’ isehumonn'; Seuta's Bal)ade fror Phe vi Dutchman (Wagener); 
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